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HESE Fenians will not let us off without hanging some of them. 
They turn up in the most improbable places, and insult society 
at large in little groups of desperate men bent on perfectly insane 
and useless murders. This time it is in Manchester, where on 
Tuesday two Fenians, Colonel Kelly and Captain Deasy, were ap- 
prehended, and after a sharp resistance, during which it appeared 
that they had revolvers and were trying to use them, secured. But 
in the course of the drive on Wednesday in the prisoners’ van to 
the gaol, the van was stopped outside the town in a quiet road 
(Hyde Road) by forty armed Fenians, the horses were shot, and as 
there were only eleven police officers,—of whom only one, it is said, 
Serjeant Brett, was armed, and he only with a cutlass,—the officers 
after a hard fight were overpowered, the van broken open, and all 
the prisoners released, including the two Fenians, who had been 
previously ironed, but who, it seems, after their escape, found means 
to get rid of their irons, as they were seen later in the day to enter 
a cottage with the manacles still on, and to leave it without them. 
Serjeant Brett was shot in the head,—and has since died, the ball 
having gone in near the eye and out through the head,—by a 
Fenian, Allen, afterwards apprehended, and who, if found guilty, 
will be hanged. Several others of the Fenian assailants have since 
been captured, but not as yet, we believe, the two Fenian leaders, 
Kelly and Deasy, on whose behalf this expedition was planned. 
300/. have been offered by the Government for any information 
leading to their arrest. 


Count Bismarck has just published a most important circular 
letter on the Salzburg interview, which has already given great 
offence in France. Its tone is intentionally haughty, and even 
imperious in the noli me tangere vein, and we can easily believe our 
Berlin correspondent’s assertion, in another column, that, in with- 
drawing from Luxemburg, Count Bismarck went to the extreme 
verge of what the national temper in Germany will permit, and 
now feels no disposition at all to assume the least appearance of a 
conciliatory attitude towards France. Indeed, he evidently 
intends to be as defiant as diplomatic courtesy will allow. 
After referring to the ‘‘ explanations” given of that interview, 
which he politely intimates did not come before they were needed, 
he expresses his great satisfaction in learning that the visit was one 
of condolence, and ‘due to a sentiment that we honour.” Indeed, 
he rejoices the more in this news, because ‘‘the reception those 
[threatening] statements and assumptions encountered throughout 
the whole of Germany has shownanew how little the German national 
feeling can endure the idea that the development of the affairs of 
the German nation should be placed under the guardianship of 
foreign intervention, or of seeing them guided by other considera- 
tions than those the national interests of Germany demand.” 
Count Bismarck had from the first, he says, sought, instead of 
precipitating the national movement, rather to appease excitement. 
And he hopes to succeed, “ if foreign Powers will avoid with equal 
care everything which can lead the German people to believe that 
its national development is the subject of foreign combinations,” 
which would immediately rouse its sense of dignity and independ- 
ence. Further, Count Bismarck asserts explicitly that he shall 
do everything in his power to mect the South German States, so far 
as they spontaneously wish ‘to consolidate the national relations 
between the North and South of Germany,” though he has not 
brought, and does not intend to bring, any pressure to bear, to 
attract the South to the North. Ina word, North Germany will hear 





of no dictation, and will refuse no voluntary overtures from South 
Germany from any respect to external opinion. A bolder accept- 
ance of the French challenge could not have been written, France 
is already smarting under the despatch. 


The North German Federal Budget is not as yet a very im- 
posing one. Turning dollars into English money, the expenditure 
is about 10,823,0001., of which 10,350,000/. is called ordinary, 
and 473,000. extraordinary expenditure. The total revenue is 
7,848,000/., and consequently the deficit is 2,975,000/. To make 
up this deficit, Prussia contributes 2,531,000/ ; Saxony, 231,0001. ; 
and the other States, 213,000/. The expenditure is of course 
chiefly military. It is thus divided :— 


£ 
20s eemonesoosensooosoesoosoocosoonessoncoseseseseos 9,962,000 
sore, (OPdIMATY)  ..seee ceceecseceereereeseseseeeeers 351,000 
Navy (extraordinary) .....s.sescesesseseeeeeseeesee 394,000 
Miscoliame0uts..ccscscocceseccesvescscccvesesesccoceses . 116,000 
£10,823,000 


The total is not as much as we often pay for our Navy alone 
‘The Prussian Army proper is no doubt still of considerably more: 
importance than the Federal Army. 





Mr. Forster made a very able and elaborate speech to his Brad- 
ford constituents on ‘Tuesday,—apologetic for the Tories, con- 
ciliatory to the Government, sympathetic and courteous, rather 
than strongly loyal to Mr. Gladstone,—above all, exultant in the 
mastery of the situation achieved by the Radicals. Mr. Bright, 
he pointed out, had really been the most powerful man in the 
country, and had determined its policy in the recent crisis. So 
long as the Tories chose to pursue the policy of outbidding the 
Liberals, the Radicals would continue masters of the situation, 
and Mr. Forster did not despair of Mr. Disraeli’s achieving yet 
another Radical reform or two before the store of Radicalism 
suddenly developed at the bottom of Tory minds was quite 
exhausted. For the rest, Mr. Forster sketched boldly and vigor- 
ously the true policy of the future. He wanted a grand national 
scheme of Education,—not absolutely compulsory, for he did not 
think the English people would yet bear the interference of the 
police to force their children to school,—but so far compulsory as 
to forbid the employment of children for wages who attend no 
certified school. He was for the revision of our public-house 
licensing system, so as to give restrictive powers to the municipal 
authorities of towns, but against prohibition of the sale of liquor. 
He desired the abolition of the Irish Establishment, inclining to 
the secularization of the Church revenue rather than to its equal 
distribution among the different Churches. He desired the 
abolition of the law of primogeniture and entail, and such revision 
of the land laws a3 should make them cease to discourage the free 
sale of land in small properties. Ile desired a policy favourable 
to the tenant farmers in Ireland. He was for such an Army 
system as would make the Army a truly national and popular insti- 
tution. And while advocating the most stringent punishment of 
outrages, or of any sort of coercio: on the part of Trades’ Unions, 
he desired to see them legalized for all lawful purposes of com- 
bination, whether wise or unwise. Mr. Forster made complete 
conquest of the sympathies of his audience. 


The least wise and least fair part of Mr.. Forster's speech was 
his criticism on the Minority principle. He made it appear that 
its object was to secure the third seat in three-cornered boroughs 
for the party left in the minority,—that is, in Liberal boroughs for 
the Tories, and in ‘Tory boroughs for the Liberals; and on this 
assumption he argued that it would diminish the legitimate influ- 
ence of the large boroughs, already too small, aud throw one- 
third of the seats of three-cornered boroughs into the hands 
of the reactionaries. Mr. Forster's axiom was, in short, ‘the 
minority of a large and active borough will be made 
equivalent to the majority of a small and languid borough.” 
‘rhe assumption is a mere assumption, and we hope false. ‘The prin- 





ciple was intended,—and in some quarters proposals are oe 
made to carry out the intention—to secure the third gaat Agree 
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i g local, become rather more 





year. Most b | o 

universal as their experience widens, but Mr. Disraeli goes the 

other way. Just as Ilegel’s Jdea starts from ‘ pure being,” 
” 


which is, as that philosopher justly remarks, “pure nothing, 
and particularizes itself ge by stage, till it becomes quite con- 
crete, homely, and individual,—so Mr. Disraeli started by being 
man in the abstract, and has vow attained (in all but visual ex- 
pression) to the admirable local flavour of a true Buckingham- 
shire squire. He played the chief part in the harvest home at 
Hughenden on Thursday, and sueceeded wonderfully in being all 
but, if not quite, jolly and common-place. He praised the sermon 
just as Lord Palmerston would have praised it. ‘It was genial, 
it was adapted to the occasion, it was original, and it was not too 
long ;’—but he got hold of the wrong word,—it was his only slip,— 
when he called the sermon “ one of the most successful I ever 
listened to.” It’s hardly the thing to suppose that a clergyman 
is trying for ‘a success” when he addresses his people. But when 
the Vicar verged on a compliment in relation to the Reform Bill, 
nothing could be better than Mr. Disraeli’s “I am not quite up 
to politics in the month of September.” ‘Then he spoke of the 
wheat with relief, of the barley with feeling,—“ it has that 
brightness which brewers love;”—of the oats with jovial con- 
gratulation ; of the after-math,—which was a good word in itself 
—with emotion. And his list of the three cottage conveniences 
which he wished all his cottage tenants to enjoy,—a porch, an 


to his audience no doubt, a practical and 


at 
s 





ath 
aun 


oven, and a tank,-—was, 
most eloquent climax. 
Mr. Rochfort Clark, who has been expressing to the Bishop of 
St. David's his fear and expectation of the return of idolatry—image 
worship—to England, will be horrified to learn that an idol of the 
goddess Ceres, executed in corn,—head of oats, arms of barley, and 
feet of wheat, with insufficient dress of blue paper,—is annually 
prepared by the young women of the Hughenden harvest home, 
and was put into Mr. Disracli’s arms on Thursday and affectionately 
received. He said he felt ‘a little daunted,” which was no doubt 
exceedingly gratifying to the lasses who got up the doll, but he 
proceeded to observe that such an image of the goddess Ceres, 
‘¢ dressed in robes of similar magnificence,” had been ‘for cen- 
turies” presented at their annual harvest homes. ‘ Idolatry at 
Hughenden !—the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the God- 
dess Ceres in his arms!” would be a taking subject for the ecord. 


There must be surely some very refined enjoyment in getting 
your member not only face to face with you, but on his legs, 
quite apart from any word which may happen to pass ‘ the bar- 
rier of his teeth.” For the third time within three weeks the 
Oxfordshire Members have uttered the same ‘form of sound 
words” to their constituents. The last time was at Thame, on 
Thursday week, Mr. Henley on this occasion having wisely 
absented himself. Colonel North said, just as before, that the 
Government had done the best it could in the way of Reform in a 
very difficult position and under heavy responsibilities. Colonel 


Fane said, just as before, that Mr. Henley had done very much to | 


promote it, and he hoped it would be all right, but did not quite 
like it; and the constituents present, who had heard or read pre- 
cisely the same valuable remarks twice within the previous fort- 
night, felt apparently a third time the same glow of gratified 
attention. It isa great mystery—that delight in hearing your 
meinber drone over again and again the same verbiage of political 
common-place, Is it not a sort of political ritualism, with the 
substitution of an after-dinner droning for the ecclesiastical in- 


toning ? ae 


1 the Social Science Congress on Wednesday 
night at Belfast, in a speech in which he is stated to have defined 
the object of Social Science as ‘‘ the acquisition of such knowledge 
as shall enable the human community to reach the highest limit of 
moral and physical well-being.” We do not quite see what sort of 
knowledge is noé included in that definition, or how his Lordship 
distinguishes ‘ social science from the physical sciences, or from 
theology. However, the definition did not matter much, as Lord 


Dufferin launched, as was expected of him, into a general speech | 
on the condition of Ireland, which seems to have been a good ! 


one. He defended the proposal of the late Government to affiliate 


the opposite party, but for a different political shade of view be- | 
longing to the same party,—for a ‘Trades’ Union candidate where 
Capital wields the chief power, or a manufacturing candidate 


Labo 


the Catholic University to the Qucen’s University, and to enable 
| the latter to confer degrees on students who had not been educated 
in any of the Queen's Colleges; and he advocated in relation to the 
Trish Church question Lord Russell's solution,—namely, the fair 
division of the present endowments between the three great 
denominations, Catholics, Anglicans, and Presbyterians. He 
admitted that public opinion in England sets towards the Volun- 
| tary system, but thought that if Ivish opinion decidedly declared 
itself on the other side, the new Parliament would not impose the 
English view on Ireland. 


Archdeacon Denison has presented a memorial to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, pointing out the great “ unreality” that 
will attach to the Conference of Bishops, if it does not discuss the 
one thing all the Bishops, and almost all the Church, are thinking 
about,—the excommunication of Bishop Colenso. But it is pre- 
cisely on this account that we fully expect that this subject will 
not be discussed. Nothing could be more characteristic of 
Inglishmen generally,—and still more of English Bishops, who 
are even more timid and cautious than ordinary opulent English- 
men,—than to summon a great meeting because there is a great 
agitation on a particular point, and then require the meeting to talk 
about other points on which there is no agitation. It is the sort 
of compromise Englishmen like,—before they get thoroughly 
warmed with a subject—to have a meeting because they are fidgetty, 
and not discuss it. 

At Salisbury the other day, Dr. Gray, Bishop of Capetown, after 
exuding preliminary saccharine matter about his love for his brother 
of Natal, brought his charge against him :—‘‘ What was it that he 
[Dr. Gray] had left behind him in his own distant province? One 
who went forth to preach Christ crucified to the heathen, but who 
had ceased to preach Christ, and was now destroying that faith 
which he once upheld, and was now proclaiming—and proclaiming 
avowedly with the authority and in the name of the Church of 
England, and upheld in his position in the Courts of law asa 
bishop of the Church of England —preaching that Christ our Lord 
was ignorant; that his knowledge did not exceed that of an 
enlightened Jew of his own day ; that He was liable to error; that 
the sacrifice which He offered up on the Cross for the sins of the 
world was not a true expiation for those sins; that our blessed 
Lord, whom, when the Father sent Him into the world, He 
declared that the angels of God should worship Him, ought not 
to be adored ; and that Satan had no existence. . . . He confessed 
that that was a great grievance to his own conscience and a great 
oppression to his own soul ; and he felt here, in this his native land, 
notwithstanding the warmth and kindness with which his friends 
were pleased to receive what he said, a great oppression and a great 
depression of spirit.” We may remark that as to the human limita- 
tion of our Lord’s knowledge in His earthly life, He himself affirmed 
it, and not the Bishop of Natal. Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St David's, 
in one of his finest Charges, has shown how impossible it is to 
condemn this as theological error, judging it even by the strictest 
standard of orthodoxy. ‘The statemeut that Dr. Colenso objects 
to the worship of the Son of God is, we believe sincerely, not true, 
whatever be the ultimate drift of his present course of thought. We 
fell into that error ourselves and were corrected. Dr. Colenso 
preferred, in selecting hymns, to keep to what he thought the 
constant habit of the early Church, not to address them to 
Jesus. But he holds to the litany, in which worship is offered 
to ** God the Son, Redeemer of the World.” Dr. Gray adds, that 
he would feel cheered in his depression if the Anglican Church 
would formally excommunicate Dr. Colenso before he returns. It 
will be very painful to his brother prelates to refuse him this 
amiable and simple gratification, but their caution will prevail. 








One other very grave charge, which no impartial person will receive 








on such utterly untrustworthy evidence as Bishop Gray’s, that pre- 
| late brought against Dr. Colenso :—‘‘ That bishop, who had himself 
| fallen away from the fafth, but still claimed to be a bishop of the 
| Church of England, and was supported by the authority of the 
| Courts because he was a bishop of the Church of England, now 
| persecuted those brethren who stood up for the faith, expelled them 
from their homes and from their churches, and deprived them of their 
means of subsistence.” We should like to know the ground for this 
| last accusation, on some better evidence than that of the Metropo- 
'litan who has undoubtedly been guilty of like conduct, in striving 
| to get the salary of Bishop Colenso’s clerical adherents withdrawn 
| by the S.P.G., or granted conditionally on his own approval. 





The Bishop of Louisiana, in his sermon at St. Lawrence's Church, 
. . = . . 
| explained oneof the chief reasons of the loss of our American colonies 
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to the British Crown,—the omission to send out a single Anglican 
bishop before the great revolution. It is a remarkable theory. 
In the second American secession, at all events, this great healing 
influence was not absent, but it was not healing. The late Bishop 
Polk—was he not the eloquent preacher’s own predecessor in the 
See of Louisiana ?—was a warrior and a general,—one of the great 
props of * sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion,” and lost his 
life in actual fight on that behalf. 


A statue is to be raised to the memory of the late Lord Dun- 
kellin, Liberal M.P. for Galway, by his constituents, we suppose 
in commemoration of the successful amendment in favour of rating 
which turned out Lord Russell's Government in 1866. We never 
heard of any other act of public note done by his Lordship. Irish 
Liberals have faithful and grateful hearts. 





Mr. Hamilton Hume,— Governor Eyre’s Mr. Hamilton 
Hume,—is much elated at having got hold of that Con- 
federate Captain Edenborough who gave evidence two years 
ago that the late Mr. G. W. Gordon, of Jamaica, had 
wished to buy from him secretly an armed sloop in the 
month of June, 1865,—four months before the disturbance,— 
and had, in case he could not buy the sloop, wished the arms to 
be landed at the mouth of Black River in Jamaica. Captain 
Edenborough seems really to have had this interview, but the 
evidence has little bearing on the Jamaica disturbances. Cap- 
tain Edenborough admits that both interviews took place in 
the presence of a Haytian, whom Mr. Gordon stated to be a 
Haytian General, and that he himself, at the time, referred the 
request solely to the Haytian disturbances, though he thought it 
odd that arms for Hayti should be landed first in Jamaica, and 
has since come over to the belief that Mr. Gordon was preparing 
insurrection. The deposition is precisely the same as that given 
to Mr. Cardwell. If Mr. Gordon really spoke of a ‘ West Indian 
Republic,” he certainly was not hatching treason in Jamaica, or he 
would not have been so frank. ‘This deposition would not have 
weighed a feather in any fair court of justice, in the face of 
the evidence which induced the Commissioners to believe that Mr. 
Gordon had »ot been concerned in the matter at all. And, any 
how, it could never have even tended to justify the condemna- 
tion and execution of Mr. Gordon, for the very excellent reason 
that the court-martial never heard of this occurrence. 





Sir J. P. Grant, the Governor of Jamaica, has published a 
‘very masterly minute in answer to some remonstrances he has 
received from the parishes of St. Ann’s and ‘Trelawny against 
his new taxes. He shows that he did not put on new taxes with- 
out a great and successful effort to save as much as possible by 
reductions of expenditure, that he has effected net reductions to 
the amount of 26,000/. a year, no less than 10 per cent. on the 
total expenditure of the colony (as though our expenditure had 
been reduced by six millions and a half), and that his new ex- 
penditure, namely, on an efficient police, and on district courts of 
justice, will not, when fully carried out, much exceed his savings. 
Indeed, he does not doubt that by further reductions, he shall soon 
have more than covered his fresh and most needful expenditure on 
an efficient police, and summary courts of justice. But, even so, 
the new taxes are needed to balance the accumulating deficits of 
many years back, of which he gives a most portentous list. Since 
1861-62 the debt appears to have increased by about 230,000/., 
or about 46,0007. a year. Sir J. P. Grant shows how utterly 
useless was the old police, how efficient the new, and how cheer- 
fully the black population pay the new taxes. The memorialists 
of St. Ann’s and Trelawny will scarcely trouble the Governor 
again with their wonderfully incorrect facts. The minute is a 
remarkable record of the incapacity of the past Government and 
its present vigour. 


We were mistaken in saying last week that the Manchester 
‘Trades’ Outrages’ Commission had produced any evidence of out- 
rages sanctioned by any other than the Brickmakers’ Union. 
That is at present the only Union there inculpated, and it was 
known to be one of the worst; consisting of the most ignorant 
and least intelligent class of Union workmen. No doubt one or 
two other Unions may be convicted of similar outrages, but the 
inference so hastily drawn in many quarters, that all the Unions 
are pretty nearly equally bad, and that this use of violence arises 
out of their very idea and constitution is a pure invention. The 
majority of ‘Trades’ Unions have of recent years held aloof 
from physical violence, and even from the threat of it. The least 


defensible part of the rules sanctioned by higher class Unions is 








the apprenticeship rules—especially those limiting the number of 
apprentices—which, we believe, to be productive of little good 
and much mischief, as we have shown elsewhere. But these - 
certainly ean plead plenty of analogy and parallel in higher pro- 
fessions. 


Some of Mr. Tupper’s admirers are anxious, “ now at length, 
to give him a testimonial, ‘in acknowledgment of his services to 
literature and religion.” One of the most zealous of them appeals 
to the public in the following eloquent words :— 


Come, ye gleaners of pearls, for which our Tupper dived deep, 

And wrenched from the oysters of Meditation, in tho sullen waters of 
Oblivion, 

Genuine pearls, not paste, from genuine beds of oysters, 

Then flung forth again on strings of his own spinning, 

Strings which Tupper spun at the spinning-wheel of Wisdom ; 

Turning the spindle of Thought with the muscular Log of Power,— 

Come, give a tithe of their cost to the great pearl-diver Tupper. 

Many in far Columbia wear those pearls of Tupper’s, 

Many in Australasia, and many more in Erin, 

Some in hardy Scotia, and thousands in merrie England, 

Only a few in Wales, for the Eisteddfodd does not know him, 

But some in the Isle of Man, and more in the Isle of Thanet,— 

All these wear the pearls which the minstrel-diver gave them! 

Give him back a tithe of the cost of those pearls of wisdom, 

Give it in postage-stamps, or better, in Post-Office orders ; 

Or cheque crossed Herries and Co., to account of the minstrel-diver. 

N.B.—The testimonial’s form will probably be as simple 

As the bard’s own simple taste, namely, paid in cash to his order. 





A correspondent, ‘‘ Viator,” writes to us to remove an impres- 
sion which he thinks may be produced by a statement of our 
rather flighty correspondent, ‘‘ A Wife on Her Travels,” with 
respect to a particular inn at Bale. That vivacious lady had 
remarked that, ‘‘as we had recently heard that the attendance at 
the principal Rhine inn had lately become bad and supercilious, 
Edward had taken me” elsewhere. Our present correspondent 
asserts that this will certainly be taken to refer to the ‘‘ Three 
Kings” at Bale,—Alice Vavasour’s inn, we believe, in Can You 
Forgive Her ?—and would be a very mistaken notion indeed. He 
has been there twice this season, and he was more than satisfied—he 
is enthusiastic—on its merits. Indeed, he asserts that though he 
“is quite a poor man, drinks scarcely any wine, indulges in no 
extras, speaks neither French nor German,” and (he must excuse 
us here at last for incredulity) ‘dresses shabbily,” he was treated 
with the utmost consideration, charged moderately, and delighted 
with his host and hostess. Even if our fair correspondent had 
herself depreciated any inn, instead of merely reporting on the on 
dit of others, we should prefer such testimony as this to her alert, 
but we fear unsound, judgment. But who shall ever know to 
what hotel,—or ‘if indeed there be at all any real entity” to 
which,—she referred ? 


An increased quantity of Stock having been absorbed by the 
public, and the Government Broker having continued his pur- 
chases on account of the Sinking Fund, Home Securities have been 
firm this week. In prices, however, very little change has taken 
place. Yesterday Consols, both for money and the account, were 
done at 943, 3; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 934, 3; 
Exchequer Bills, 26s. to 303. prem. ; India Bonds, 65s. to 70s. 
prem.; India Five per Cents., 113 to 113}. India Stock was 
quoted at 220 to 222. ‘The dealings in the Foreign House have 
been limited, and prices have had a downward tendency; but 
Railway Shares have ruled tolerably firm. The Money Market has 
been very quiet, at 13 to 1} per cent. for the best short bills. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 24,498,4471. ; 
in the Bank of France, 38,907,693/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Sept. 13. Friday, Sept. 29. 
oe lig oe 5 


Mexican ee oe oe 15} 
Spanish Passives ee a +e “* 2) 19t 
Do. Certificates .. ee ee ee 16! 1sy 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. oe oe oe 53t oe 6); 
e “ 18c2_.. oe oe 6} eo 623 
United States 5.20’s . ee 76} ee 72, 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Sept. 13. Fridsy, Sept. 20. 


303 e 


Great Eastern... oe ve ) oe or 3 dil 
Great Northern os a “ . a6 112 113 
Great Western. . -“ oa ee oo ee 48}x.d 48nd 
Lancashire and Yorksuire .« oe oe 27 li : 
Loudon and Brighton on pee — can 524 ae 53) 
Loudon and North-Western an ee 114} ae iu 5 
London and South-Western an os 82 $25 
London, Chatham, and Dover e ow 18} 203 
Metropolitau .. oe ° - ° TT 125 
Midlaud., oe oo ~~ e ~ és 12! 323 
Norti-Easterv, Berwick .. « e . 105} lus} 

0. York.. = se “ . 964 ~~. 
South-Eastern an ee es 4068 69; ° 70h 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. complains that he has no iaaiiie, no demanies reer the 


ee 
THE FENIAN MOSQUITO. 


HE true annoyance of this Fenian torment, which 
naturally, though excessively, rouses English impatience, 

is its entire incalculability. There is no more reason to expect 
it to break out afresh in one place than in another. We 
should not feel the smallest surprise in hearing of a Fenian 
outrage at Vancouver's Island or Hong Kong. That would be 
just as wise and just as useful to the Fenian cause as attacks 
on Canada, on Chester Castle, or on Manchester police. It 
is just like mosquito bites. The bite is of no great impor- 
tance, and so long as you ensconce yourself in a mosquito 
curtain you are safe. But the business of life cannot be 
done ensconced in a mosquito curtain, and whenever 
you leave it you are liable to the attack, and this 
without any reference to the creature’s chance of subse- 
quent escape, which we have every reason to believe it does 
not condescend to calculate. Now nothing can be more 
vexatious than the constant presence of this sort of irrational 
danger, the extent and imminence of which no laws of either 
motive or apparent result appear in any degree to affect. It 
is really a consideration of no light moment that some hun- 
dreds of thousands,—possibly half a million of fellow crea- 
tures, if we include the American Irish,—are capable at least 
of attacking their fellow-countrymen at any point on the globe 
where Englishmen are to be found, without the slightest 
reference to the chances of either military or political success. 
With regard, no doubt, to this Fenian assault on the prisoners’ 
van at Manchester, it will be said that there was thus much co- 
herence in it that its object was limited to liberating two Fenian 
prisoners,—which object it successfully effected. No doubt, but 
Captain Kelly and Captain Deasy were not lurking about Man- 
chester, with revolvers in their pockets, with any peaceful pur- 
pose, and it is tolerably certain that the well organized attempt 
to set them free was but a substitute for some equally well or 
better organized attempt headed by themselves, had they been 
free, to inflict a minute injury, a sort of physical prick, on the 
commercial capital of England. The truth obviously is that 
we are equally liable,—and this is probably what the Fenians 
wish to make us feel,—to suffer suddenly, anywhere all over the 
world, and without the slightest power of discovering why any 
particular place is selected for inflicting the puncture. The 
Fenians, like fluids, “ press equally in all directions.” Pure 
caprice,—or the design to make us feel as if it were pure 
caprice, as if the whole thing were utterly incalculable and 
beyond the range of law or reason,—alone determines these 
attacks. And to be conscious of the existence of, it may be, 
half a million fellow-men scattered over the earth who are 
capable not merely of murder from a political motive, but of 
murder perfectly capricious, perhaps designed/y capricious, in 
each particular instance, and this absolutely without relation 
to the certainty or uncertainty of punishment,—is no doubt, 
not to Englishmen indeed an intimidating, but a very vexa- 
tious and fretting sort of consciousness. Scientific men often 
dwell on the horror the world would present if there were no 
kind of order in its phenomena, and either the actions of men 
or the operations of nature were entirely incapable of approxi- 
mate calculation. This delightful condition of things is, so 
far as the power of the Fenians extends, completely realized 
by their enterprises. Nobody would be astonished to hear of 
an attempt on Balmoral, or that Mr. Disraeli had been seized 
at Ilughenden Manor, and spirited away from amongst his 
devoted farmers and labourers, or that a coup d'état originated 
by Fenians had occurred in New Zealand, or that the Irish 
Republic had been proclaimed in Sark. If there were only 
enough Fenians willing to sacrifice themselves in dif- 


caprice of his landlord. The Irish priest complains justly 
enough that we capriciously apply one rule to the education 
of the English people, and another to the education of the 
Irish. The Irish Establishment itself is one great act of most 
pernicious caprice. And the Irish politician tells us truly 
enough that even our petting of Ireland is capricious, that we 
deny her the sort of institutions and government which the 
genius of the people requires, and give her instead boons, such 
as immunity from special taxes raised in other parts of the- 
United Kingdom, which are rather bad than good for her. 
But such caprice in our Government as now remains is nothing 
to the caprice of former generations, and it is partly from the 
consequences of that,—acting, no doubt, on an imaginative tem- 
perament peculiarly open to irrational impulses,—that we are 
now suffering. There is, if we only consider it, something,— 
no doubt very disheartening, for it is so intangible, so inacces- 
sible to the influence of ordinary motives,—but still remark- 
able, and curiously indicative of the warmth of the national 
temperament, in this strange capacity of the Fenians to believe 
that they are in some way taking personal revenge for national 
wrongs by striking at any vulnerable point in the whole 
British Empire. An English peasant would nourish the 
deepest vindictiveness against a private enemy, and burn down 
his rick without hesitation, but he would be wholly unable 
to see the satisfaction in running the most imminent risk of 
his life for the sake of striking at a person of whom he had 
never heard, in a place where he had never suffered any kind 
of wrong, simply because that person and that place were in- 
vested with the ideal character of a hated national name. We 
cannot help feeling a vague sort of awe and respect for so- 
wonderfully idealizing a power of resentment as this. But 
its consequences may be only too dangerous. If the lower 
and more ignorant English once get the idea that all Irish 
are Fenians, and that all Fenians may at any moment attack 
Englishmen anywhere from mere national spite, we shall have 
to fear a great deal more from sudden outrages by them upon 
the Irish, than from sudden outrages by the Irish on them.. 
How dangerous and savage are our lowest class can be om 
such emergencies, the recent Birmingham riots alone show. We 
trust that the punishment of those convicted of this outrage 
will be prompt and severe, if only for the sake of the lower 
Irish themselves. Once let the English mob of places like 
Manchester or Liverpool get any idea into their heads that 
these Fenian outrages in England are too leniently dealt with 
by the law or by the Government of England, and they 
would be taking the law into theirown hands. Indeed, this is 
even now the worst consequence to be apprehended from these 
irritating outbreaks. We should tremble to see the result if 
those of our great cities in which Irish colonies exist, once got 
the idea that their peace and security were seriously threatened 
by Fenian machinations. 





MR. FORSTER’S APOLOGY FOR THE TORIES. 


T is nothing new for Mr. W. E. Forster to be something 
more even than candid,—kindly,—in the view which he 
takes of his parliamentary opponents. His great influence: 
in Parliament is, in some measure, due to this persistent habit 
of his mind, a characteristic which in one for a long time 
at least regarded as “extreme” in his views is a distinction 
not very widely shared by him with others. But there is 
something really remarkable beyond its mere courtesy of 
feeling in Mr. Forster's apology at Bradford on Tuesday, for 
the sudden conversion of the Tories to Household Suffrage ; 
and further, in the marked encouragement he gave Mr. Dis- 
raeli to lean on the Radicals, if he would, for carrying any 
little supplementary revolution which he may yet be able to 





ferent parts of the world every day, it really would be- 
come a most unpleasant sort of guerrilla war, upon society 
before the half-million or so, said to exist, had been used up. 
For more than ten years a hundred Englishmen might be | 
suddenly killed every day in different portions of the Empire, | 
and it would be quite impossible to take any precautions | 
against a mode of attack in which no individual assailant | 
would care to count on success or escape. Of course, even | 


Fenians are not yet quite as reckless and mad as that. But | 


this is the special feature of tle torment they inflict,—its | 
perfectly arbitrary and incalculable character. 

We confess there is something which strikes us as retribu- | 
tive in this sort of torment from Ireland. Nothing can be | 
more arbitrary and capricious than the English Government 
there once was; and eyen now all its sins, or rather, all its 


} 
| 


| 


extract out of the still unexhausted lees of the store of 
Radicalism that had been evidently lying latent somewhere in 
the bosoms of the Conservative party. If a blow at the 
accumulation of landed property in a few families, or at 
the Irish Church Establishment, or at the ignorance of 
the agricultural labourers, could but be struck by Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Forster not only stated very heartily his 
desire to support it, but intimated the delight with which 
he should see such fundamental reforms undertaken by 
the Conservative leader, and carried by the same method 
by which that of last session had been effected. Mr. Forster 
denied that the revolution of last session had “been dearly 
bought,” that it “had been bought by the sacrifice of the 
character of statesmen,” that it “had been bought in a 
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manner which disgraces the statesmanship of England.” Of 
course it disgraced Conservative opinions, because it retracted 
them, said Mr. Forster, but it did not disgrace Conservative 
character. ‘ What is it which, I believe, after all, to be the 
real truth? It is this,—that the Conservative party, not 
the leaders alone,—finding themselves in power, had with it 
the responsibilities of power. They found they had a hard 
work to do to settle this Reform question. They found that 
their old prejudices, their old opinions, were utterly useless in 
settling the question. They had to go deep down to the very 
principles of English politics, and having gone down, they 
came to the foundations of the political feelings of their own 
minds, finding them much the same as they are in the minds 
of other Englishmen.” Such is Mr. Forster’s kindly apology 
for the Tories, which may doubtless be a true one in some 
cases, but which Mr. Disraeli has practically disavowed 
for himself and his party. Does Mr. Forster forget the 
speech at Merchant Taylors’ on 11th June last, in which Mr. 
Disraeli openly admitted that he went lower than the Liberals, 
—went to household suffrage,—in the boroughs, because 
he believed that while the enfranchisement of the ¢/ite of the 
working classes alone would destroy his party, the enfranchise- 
ment of the residuum with the clite would renew its sources 
of strength? Can Mr. Forster deny that the Tories showed a 
special enthusiasm in supporting Mr. Disraeli when he contu- 
meliously rejected Mr. Poulett Scrope’s proposal to wipe out 
the Residuum? And can he maintain that the triumphant 
boasts heard everywhere in the House that by a ragged army 
recruited from “the residuum” Mr. Disraeli would turn the 
flank of the Liberals, meant anything but the old Tory “ dis- 
trust of the people, modified,” not “ by fear,” as Mr. Gladstone 
said, but by “hope,” in the vast mine of Tory wealth still to 
be extracted from the prejudice, ignorance, and general 
manageability of the working classes below the élite? We trust 
Mr. Forster does not think that the cynical confidence of Mr. 
Disraeli in the capabilities of the residuum for manipulation 
by the Tories is “a foundation of political feeling, much 
the same as it is in the minds of other Englishmen?” We 
should hope that this,—the political argument by which Mr. 
Disraeli ayowedly converted the majority of his party to 
household suffrage,—is rooted in a political feeling very 
different from that to be found in the minds of most “ other 
Englishmen.” And we cannot help thinking that the avowal 
of such a cynical “ foundation of political feeling” does reflect 
discredit, not merely on Tory opinions, but on Tory character. 

We are not concerned now, however, to dispute with Mr. 
Forster the charitable view which he honestly and charac- 
teristically takes of the motives of the policy of his opponents, 
though it seems to us to have been repeatedly disavowed in 
the most explicit manner by both leader and followers during 
the whole course of last session’s debates. What we wish to 
discuss particularly is the attitude of this great pillar of the 
Radical party, who more than any other, more than Mr. Bright 
himself, influences the policy of the Parliamentary Radicals, 
towards the Conservative Administration on the one hand, 
and towards Mr. Gladstone and his party on the other. We 
doubtif thereisany man inthe House who by weight of character, 
by breadth of political feeling, by acuteness of political judg- 
ment, will do more to influence the Liberal policy of the future ; 
and hence there is a considerable interest in the question why Mr. 
Forster isat the presentmoment so evidently and honestly drawn 
towards the Tory revolutionary leader, and so anxious both 
to excuse him and to assuage the remorse and self-contempt 
under which the greater part of the Tory host is suffering. 
No two political characters have less in common than Mr. 
Forster's and Mr. Disraeli’s,—unless, indeed, a high ambition 
and an acute faculty of political criticism, belong to both alike. 
Yet Mr. Forster evidently feels a lurking tenderness for the 
unscrupulous and cynical policy of the Tory chief, and not 
‘only a sincere pleasure in his achievement, but to some 
extent, too, in this, that it has been achieved by the Tories, 
and not by his own party. Nay, he is half anxious that the 
Tories should, if possible, be spurred along to fresh achieve- 
ments of the same kind by their imperturbable and fertile- 
minded leader. The other day Mr. Forster paid a most em- 
phatic, and, on the whole, thoroughly well deserved, tribute 
of respect to Lord Stanley's foreign policy, without except- 
ing, however,—as we should certainly have expected from 
Mr. Forster,—the engagement into which he has plunged us 
for maintaining the neutrality of Luxemburg. It is plain enough 
that Mr. Forster as leader of, or at least as a man of great 
influence amongst, a large section of the Parliamentary Radi- 





cals, is convinced that he ought to do all he can at present to} 


strengthen the Government, to soothe the fretful conscience 
of the Tory party, as it plagues and lashes them for their un- 
repented desertion of principle, and to bring them back to the 
House, if possible, in a condition for further repudiation of old 
principles and traditional policies. “How,” he asks his con- 
stituents, “how are we to attain to these reforms? Do I 
look forward to an immediate change in the Government for 
the purpose. I do not, andI do not wish for it, until Mr. 
Disraeli has exhausted the Radicalism of his Conservative 
followers. During the last days of the late session, I had 
some fears that we were getting to the bottom of this store of 
Radicalism; but I dare say that during the recess it will 
again be added to; and I have great hopes that Mr. Disraeli 
will be able to persuade his followers to settle as we could 
wish one or two of these questions. So long as he is able to 
do so, by all means let him remain in power, for it is far 
easier that good reforms should be passed by the Conservatives 
than by us Reformers, if they are willing to do it, because 
we have not then their opposition to contend with.” And 
Mr. Forster even gives us one glimpse how he thinks 
that one more great reform at least, tending to make land 
more easily divisible, might perhaps be managed by Mr. 
Disraeli. He might begin with Ireland, pointing out the 
hopeless political condition of the great Irish question, 
which makes it possible for him to appzal to all parties 
to settle it as the Reform question has been settled, by a 
sort of unanimous revolution; and then having got the 
thin edge of the wedge in in Ireland, he might press the 
assimilation of the English law to the Irish. Clearly, Mr. 
Forster is not only in no hurry for war with Mr. Disracli, he 
is very anxious for peace with him. He is quietly loyal 
indeed, to Mr. Gladstone, but to our ear there is a slight lan- 
guor about that part of his speech. The uppermost thought 
in his mind has evidently been, the great gain for Radicals 
achieved by the Tory Reform, and the new gain still possible 
from the same quarter. 

Now, undoubtedly the Radicals have gained immensely in 
parliamentary position, not merely by the Bill, but by the fact 
that Tories have carried the Bill. Here have been a set of very 
able men, if not quite ostracized from the governing body of 
the Liberals for what was called their “extreme”’ opinions, still 
under marked disadvantages in consequence ; kept to Under- 
Secretaries’ places, and only recently allowed even to aspire thus 
high, while young Whigs of no experience, without the sha- 
dow of oratorical power, and of no particular ability, like Lord 
Hartington, were put into the highest Cabinet offices, and all 
because it was felt that “ moderate Liberals”’ distrusted these 
men’s “extreme” views on Reform and on a few other sub- 
jects. Well, now the Tories, the party of caution and reserve 
par excellence, the party which raised that cry of distrust only 
feebly echoed in the hearts of Liberal moderates, have done 
the very thing for proposing which the Radicals were under a 
sort of acknowledged political disability. Just not this obvi- 
ously and at once doa great deal towards restoring the Radicals 
to what they believe their natural place, among the trusted 
leaders, and not among the half-trusted followers, of the Liberal 
party? Unquestionably the Radicals have gained political 
caste by this unanimous national acknowledgment, as it 
were, that the dread of them was not only unreasonable, but 
was disastrous to the Liberal party,—disastrous, because it 
threw a reform at the eleventh hour into the hands of the 
Tories, in labouring for which Liberals had borne the burden 
and heat of the day. When men like Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Mr. Gathorne Hardy have voted for a measure the 
advocacy of which diffused a general atmosphere of “ danger- 
ousness”” over Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Stansfeld,— 
it seems clear that their party must accord them a different 
position in future. 

But would not the position of the Radical wing be greatly 
improved, if Mr. Disraeli could be induced, not only to grant 
them the great political instrument for which they have been 
crying out, but to use it for the first time //mse// in order to 
effect some one or more of their favourite reforms? At present 
men may say, and say truly, “ Ah! no doubt the Tories have 
given you household suffrage, which we told you was so 
dangerous ; but why have they given it you? Not because 
they agree with you as to its results, but because they differ 
in toto from you as to its results. - They believe they can 
make it an instrument of reactionary policy. They believe they 
can play upon the prejudices and ignorance of the residuum 
so as to make the country infinitely more Tory than before. 
Don’t talk of your having been whitewashed by the Tories, 
till you see what the Tories make or try to make of their 
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revolution. If they can work it so as to postpone the chance | work at it. No doubt labour must always be more divided in 
of your measures s?ve die, so far from justifying the ‘extreme’ an old country than in one that is new and sparsely settled, 
Liberals, it will justify the moderate Liberals who deprecated , but that is no reason why artificial regulations should be 
And, therefore, we do not | introduced to help a tendency already too strong. 

Something may be said in favour of requiring a period of 
It is a convenience both to master and men 
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the appeal to pure numbers.” 
wonder that Mr. Forster hopes to see Mr. Disraeli drawing upon 
o 


the “unexhausted Radicalism” of the Conservatives for some 
substantial reform as the first fruits of the organic reform which 
he has carried. The truthis, the Radicals feel, very justly and 
naturally, rather sore at the distrust shown them by their own 
allies, and rejoice to see the Tories now outbidding those who 
were too timid to co-operate with them for the same ends. 
No doubt it is natural,—no doubt it is just,—that men of the 
highest ability, who have been overshadowed by mere Whig 
names, should exult to have their allies taught that they 
have lost heavily, instead of gained, by this excessive 
Liberal timidity and caution. But we sincerely and 
heartily doubt if Mr. Forster would be wise in carrying 


this feeling so far as to encourage any alliance between | 


Mr. Disraeli and his own party. It might no doubt, if skil- 
fully worked, have the result of neutralizing the Whig 
caution and reserve,—cowardice in some cases, if you please, 
—from which the Radicals have suffered. But any alliance 
between the Radicals and Tories must be purely strategical, 


apprenticeship. 
'to have some regular form of initiation, instead of having to 
trust to the bare word of a candidate for employment. On 
| the other hand, every employer knows that many men remain 
, incompetent in spite of their training, while many more would 
/aequire the necessary skill if they had a chance of being 
| allowed to exert it. Many of the occupations which are tech- 
' nically classed under skilled labour, far from requiring a seven 
years’ study, may be learned in a few weeks, as has sometimes 
| been proved in severe strikes. But the labourers who might 
| thus have raised their condition are, so far as the Unions have 
| their way, refused permission to enter a class which tries to be 
as exclusive as an ancient noblesse. 
The interest of the public is sometimes pleaded as a reason 
| why the Unions should keep a control over apprenticeship. It 
is said that bad and dishonest work is encouraged by the 
| employment of half-skilled men, and that a strict system of 
apprenticeship is the best test of competency. Those who 








must depend for its suecess on a common feeling of jealousy of | have watched the working of the Union laws know that by 
the moderate Liberals, and must succeed, if it succeeds, as this | limiting the number of apprentices they do more to prevent 
last Reform measure succeeded, by gagging the convictions of good training than to secure it. The large factories, where 





a majority in deference to the awkward exigencies of party, 
rather than by the force of real parliamentary conviction. 
For our own part, we believe that no party in Parliament has 
so much of clear political insight and holds so much true 
principle as Mr. Forster’s,—but we do not wish to see it 
coquetting with the Tories for strategical success. We 
incline, indeed, to think that it lost more by pursuing a policy 
of this description in 1857 and 1858 than it has ever lost by 
the boldness of its political views. We can understand Mr. 
Forster’s view, and to some extent sympathize with it. But 
we warn him of its danger,—of the great impolicy of remit- 
ting the sin of grave political immorality, for the sake of tem- 
porary stategical success, 





TRADES’ SOCIETIES IN THEIR RELATION TO 
UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


GREAT deal has been written and spoken of late about 
Trades’ Unions, yet one side of the subject seems almost 

to have escaped notice,—their influence on the position of the 
unskilled labourer. So much attention has been drawn to their 
effect on the relation between the employer and the workman, 
that their equallyimportant action onthe class beneath them has 
been little remarked. While the attempts to fix a minimum price 
for labour, to limit the amount of work which the artizan may 
accomplish in a day, or to put an unpleasant pressure on non- 
Union men have been severely reprehended, we have heard 
very little of the apprenticeship rules by which the Unions 
secure their privileges. Almost every Trade Society has such 
rules, in most cases restricting the number of apprentices ; 
in all insisting that every workman employed shall have 
passed through his full term of apprenticeship. These rules 
are enforced with greater strictness than others which have 
given rise to more comment, and in a different spirit. Refusal 
to work with non-union men is met with only in strong 
Unions, and its object is to drive these men to become members 
of the Society. But every organized trade will do its utmost 
to prevent the employment of men who have not been appren- 
ticed, and, far from driving them into the Union, will deny 
them admittance. These restrictions have met with little 
condemnation. Occasionally a master grumbles at the in- 
convenience to which he is subjected by the strict organiza- 
tion of the Trades, as when half a dozen masons, who do not 
know how to point stone, object to the work being done 
by a bricklayer who does; but, as a rulé, few people 
trouble themselves about the matter. Yet its influence 
in enforcing stagnation on the country labourer is enormous, 
and even to the artizan who supposes himself to profit by it 
it is not an unmixed gain. No contrast can be greater than 
that between the workmen of the United States, handy, full of 
resources, passing easily from one employment to another, and 


always able to fall upon his feet, 8nd the English artizan, who 


never travels out of the groove where he was first placed, and 
who, if his trade fails through invention of new machinery or 
change of fashion, is simply a candidate for the poor-house. 
He cannot turn to any other employment, for though it 


good work is turned out, and where the most skilful journey- 
men are employed, are the best schools for training a work- 
man. But the owners of such are not usually very eager to 
engage apprentices. The small saving made in wages is a 
matter of little importance to them, especially since it must 
be purchased by temporary inferiority in the work. Accord- 
ingly, they submit to Union regulations, and content them- 
selves with the “fair” number of apprentices. Meanwhile, 
less desirable academies are touting for pupils. The small 
master, the journeyman who has just set up in business and 
finds that he has rather more on his hands than he can do, is 
anxious to buy his labour in the cheapest market, and takes 
| more apprentices than he can properly instruct. The Society 
may protest, but will finally be obliged to admit them, lest 
they should swell too largely the ranks of the non-Unionists. 
Thus the rules framed to ensure skill only drive apprentices 
from the places where they would be well trained, to place 
them under inefficient tutors. 

Even if they were successful, they would be quite insuffi- 
cient. It is no use taking care that the workman can do his 
work unless you also assure yourself that he will. Clever 
workmen can, and do at times, scamp their work, and if we 
| are to restore a protective policy at all, we had better return 
| to the mediwval system of certifying the manufactures ; 
appoint inspectors to see that our cutlery is made for use, and 
that our piece goods and threads are of full measure and 
honest workmanship. If this system were carried out we 
| should need no certificates for the workmen, and without it 
| certificates are useless as far as the public is concerned. 

If it were not that there are obstinate heretics in political 
/economy, who refuse to believe that wages depend on the 
/relation of the amount of the wages’ fund to the number of 
labourers seeking employment, and who even deny the exist- 
lence of a wages’ fund, it would be unnecessary to do more 
than to point out that if one section obtains by artificial 
means more than its fair share out of the aggregate funds 
employed in hiring labourers, it must be at the expense of 
the rest. Even those who reject this general proposition must 
allow that whatever labourers are shut out by the restrictive 
system from the close Trades are thrown upon the employ- 
ments which are unprotected, and adding to the number 
already competing in them, bring down the rate of wages. 
It is this extra pressure which makes it almost impossible for 
any single Union to introduce more liberal customs, since it 
would be at once swamped. Still, in cases where a trade has 
been overcrowded through the breaking up of a Union the 
best workmen generally continue to receive fair wages, as 
they are an object of competition to masters of the highest 
‘class. On the influence of the well fenced trades in reducing 
wages outside their pale we may quote an instructive passage 
from the account of Trade combinations in Sheffield, printed 
in the Report of the Committee of the Social Science Associa- 
tion on Trades’ Unions. It is written by Mr. F. H. Hill, who 
|is a thoroughly fair judge, without any prejudices against the 
'Unions. “So far as a Union, such as that of the File Trade, 
' succeeds in securing a high rate of wages for its members, so far 











might be easy for him to learn, he would not be allowed to | it achieves a useful end. , It should be remembered, however, 
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that the undue limitation of its members forces labour, which 
would otherwise be attracted to it, into other and already 
overstocked departments, and thus perhaps creates among the 
working classes, taken as a whole, more distress than it pre- 
yents in its own ranks. This consideration, which does not 
raise the much controverted points in dispute between 
employers and workmen, but keeps the question strictly a 
working-man’s question, deserves, perhaps, to be more thought- 
fully weighed by members of stringently limited Trades than 
it has yet been. The miserable condition of the penknife 
cutlers, and the unparalleled prosperity of the filesmiths, are 
to some extent correlative. They are like the two arms of an 
unequally weighted balance ; as the one rises, the other sinks.” 

The members of prosperous Unions would probably refuse 
to admit such conclusions as these, and would disclaim with 
honest indignation the odious name of monopolists. Yet that 
they are conscious of the value of their monopoly, when dis- 
guised under a more delicate name, we may see by referring 
to their laws. Some of them speak more clearly than others. 
The gieat Society of Amalgamated Engineers decently throws 
a veil, though rather a transparent one, over its merely private 
interests. ‘If constrained to make restrictions against the 
admission into our trade of those who have not earned a right 
by a probationary servitude, we do so, knowing that such 
encroachments are productive of evil, and when persevered in 
unchecked, result in reducing the position of the artizan to 
that of the unskilled labourer, and confer no permanent 
advantage on those admitted. It is our duty, then, to exercise 
the same care and watchfulness over that in which we have a 
vested interest, as the physician does who holds a diploma and 
the author who is protected by a copyright.” The last 
illustration is hardly to the point. At all events, no part of the 
reasoning justifies the limitation or the number of apprentices. 

The Railway Spring Makers’ Society is more explicit :— 
“Considering that the trade whereby we live is our property, 
bought by certain years of servitude, which give us a vested 
right, and that we have a sole and exclusive claim upon it, as 
all will have hereafter who purchase it by the same means ; 
such being the case, it is evident that it is every man’s duty 
to protect by all fair and legal means the property whereby he 
lives, being always equally careful not to trespass on the rights 
of others.” 

These expressions are enough to show that in many cases 
the artizans regard the right of working at any trade as a 
monopoly, the property of those who have been allowed to 
purchase it by apprenticeship. In some Trades membership 
is regarded as a sort of hereditary possession. Either the sons of 
members only are admissible as apprentices or some special 
advantages are allowed to them, a system which, if it had full 
play, would turn all occupations into separate castes. Another 
form which the spirit of monopoly takes is the attempt to 
secure for the members of a Union work which can be done 
as well without their special training. Sometimes this attempt 
takes the form of a claim to do such work because it is con- 
nected with the regular business of the trade; more often it 
consists in resistance to some subdivision of labour in manu- 
facturing, by which the easier and simpler part of a process 
would be entrusted to unskilled labour. These two kinds of 
demands run into each other, and are often difficult to dis- 
tinguish. 

The principle on which they rest is well laid down in a self- 
denying ordinance of the Seamen’s United Protection Society. 
“No member shall work, whip, or discharge coals at any 
creek, quay, or wharf, in the Port of the London, on the River 
Thames; nor at any hulk, the Gravesend Canal, or Lobster 
Wharf ; such work being an unjust interference with the labour 
of men who get their living by such work.” This enactment 
shows the consideration justly due from the members of one 
monopoly to those of another. All the Societies are not so 
careful to avoid offence, and bitter quarrels have arisen more 
than once from men belonging to one trade doing work which 
another claimed as its special province. Monopoly is some- 
times carried further into local restrictions, and may then give 
rise to such struggles as that between the Ashton and Man- 
chester brickmakers. 

Again, every trade has among its members some men who, 
either from stupidity or idleness, have never mastered their 
profession. These, with the idle and dissolute fellows whom 
no master will employ if he can help it, are often out of work, 
and get far more from the Union than they contribute. If 
competency were the recognized test, they would soon sink 
down into unskilled labourers. But as the question is only 


|a perfect right to live on their property, i.c., their trade. 
Not only so, but as long as one of them is out of work his 
brother members will refuse to admit into a factory a man who 
has not been regularly admitted to the trade, however com- 
petent he may be. It is unnecessary to pursue this further. 
We see that the Societies virtually acknowledge themselves 
to be monopolies, both by the claims they prefer and those 
they allow. It is fortunate that the pressure from below, 
often supported by the influence of the masters, has had a 
compensating power. Could the organization which seems to 
be the dream of some of the Union leaders be effectually 
carried out, we should have two distinct classes or castes of 
labourers ; the lower shut off from all hope of improvement. 

It would be most unfair to reproach the Trades’ Unions or 
their managers with aiming at results which they have pro- 
bably never anticipated. It would be equally unreasonable to 
expect that regulations which have been so thoroughly incor- 
porated into the Union system should be at once abolished. 
A single Union cannot be expected to throw up its advantages 
and face a competition aggravated, as we have seen, by the 
restrictions still remaining in all others. But we must not 
refrain from pointing out faults because they can be only 
gradually amended. The evils which we have touched on are 
examples of the worse side of Unionism; of that purely class 
spirit which has now and then led to great crimes, and very 
often to great blunders. Unless the Unions can purge them- 
selves of this they can do no permanent good to their mem- 
bers or to their country. There will still be work enough for 
them; association need not be an instrument of enlarged 
selfishness. 





PARTY POLITICS IN IRELAND. 


HE trumpet has been blown in Zion. Lord Russell has 
made ready the harness of the Old Whig champions, 
and invites Mr. Disraeli to meet him next session on the 
battle-ground of “the Irish difficulty.” Already he seems to 
be measuring the field and searching out its pitfalls, while he 
luxuriates among the beauties of lake and mountain at Kil- 
larney. Mr. Disraeli perhaps, like Marius at Vercelle, would 
gladly choose, if he might, his own fighting ground, but it is 
not likely that he will be allowed to do so by his vigilant 
enemies. On Irish land the Tories must be prepared to give 
battle, if they are not willing to resign what they have gained 
by their questionable manipulation of Reform. That their 
leaders are not willing we make not the least doubt; Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Derby talk as if they meant to be in for 
ten years, at all events, and there is no saying what a dogged 
determination may not achieve. It may be conjectured from 
a recent rumour that Lord Russell’s challenge has been prac- 
tically accepted ; it has been said,—and there is, no doubt, 
authority for the statement,—that Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Disraeli contemplate an Irish tour similar to Lord Russell's. 
Whether this be true or no, it may be taken for granted 
that the leaders, both of the Government and the Opposi- 
tion, will do their best to organize their forces for an 
Irish campaign. It becomes, then, an important as well as an 
interesting question,—how will the Irish Members range 
themselves? In the case of English constituencies a problem 
of this sort is very easily solved. Speaking roughly, the bold 
lines of party distinctions govern the political conduct of all 
representatives, except those who are either very earnest 
theorists or very corrupt intriguers. In Ireland one cannot 
guess with the same certainty. No doubt, the events of late 
years have tended to concentrate Irish political energy, to 
enroll Irish politicians in one party camp or the other. Still, 
it would be unwise to forget that the mass of these are enrolled, 
so to speak, as mercenaries; that they abjure for the most part 
the sanctity of party allegiance; that they are guided by prin- 
ciples or instincts which find no place in the creed of Whig, or 
Tory, or Radical. If we have not the patience to study and 
apprehend the intellectual position assumed by the varieties 
of political sects in Ireland, we shall find ourselves involved in 
very serious error. 
It is not difficult to understand what Irish Conservatism, 
or Toryism,—the latter name is preferred in Ireland,—is. 
Toryism at the other side of the Irish Channel has identified 
itself with the supremacy of a sect-and a caste, a supremacy 
based on well defined historical facts, which strike between the 
victors and the vanquished an insuperable line of separation. 
Toryism in Ireland accepts only two forms,—Orangeism and 
Landlordism. Among English Tories the latter is exceedingly 
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examine the reasons of this distinction; it is enough that 
the distinction exists. The first form is chiefly, but by no 
means exclusively, prevalent in Ulster; the second is powerful 
in every part of Ireland. Upon the whole, with a few erratic ex- 
ceptions, both the Orangemen and the landlords of Ireland have 
followed, without hesitation, Lord Derby’s guidance ; to please 
the former, the Conservative leader insulted the Irish Catho- 
lics in his celebrated “ muzzling” speech on the Oaths’ Bill ; 
to gratify the latter at the period when he accepted office, he 
announced his intention of governing Ireland by the Squire- 
archy,—a mad design, which he has been wise enough in 
practice to discard. It might be supposed that this unquali- 
fied identification with the aims and outcries of Irish Toryism 
would have fixed a sufficiently wide and impassable gulf be- 
tween the Conservative Government and the popular party in 
Ireland. This, however, has not been the case. The Irish 
“Catholic” and “ National” members—they divide them- 
selves with distinctness into these two classes—have carefully 
abstained from pledging themselves to the shibboleths of either 
Whigs or Tories. The Whigs have been from time to time 
disposed to make concessions in favour of Ireland, but they 
have seldom received from that country more than a transitory 
and unstable support ; the Tories in their practical policy have 
always been hostile to the mass of the Irish population, its 
religion, its social claims, its national pretensions. Catholic- 
ism, however, is very strong among the representatives of the 
South and West of Ireland ;—stronger, perhaps, than even any 
national jealousies or any care for popular interests, and so 
far as Toryism has had any foreign policy or been allowed by 
circumstances to have it, it has been kindly disposed towards 
the Catholic States of Europe, and towards the Temporal 
Power. There is consequently a party among the Catholics 
which has never ceased to call itself Conservative, and all 
Catholic parties, even those most identified with Irish nation- 
ality and most hostile to Irish landlordism, have coquetted 
occasionally with the Tories. Alliances, covert or open, 
between English Conservatives and Irish Catholics have not 
often been long-lived, but they have been common enough 
and treacherous enough to warn the Liberal party from trust- 
ing too confidently in the help of the members for Irish con- 
stituencies in which the priests are powerful. 

Since the Italian question gotitself settled, the Catholic Mem- 
bers have been more consistent Liberals than they were while 
there was yet a possibility that Mr. Disraeli would be able to 
stretch a helping hand to the Austrians and the Pope. For some 
time we have seen nothing of that ridiculous and mischievous 
scheme, the Irish “ Independent Opposition.” But the ideas 
out of which that abortive attempt to nullify party govern- 
ment arose have not perished. The late Reform debates have 
shown that Irish members still wear their allegiance to 
Liberalism somewhat loosely. The Cave had its Irish tenants, 
and the Tea-Room was not without them. It would be difficult 
to judge what it was that tempted away these from Mr. Glad- 
stone. About Reform for itself, nearly all Irish Members 
profess to care very little, and none of the popular party 
had then received from Mr. Disraeli any offers of concilia- 
tion. Many of the Irish malcontents—Lord Dunkellin, to 
whom the people of Galway, it seems, are about to erect a 
statue, though Hudson’s self was not more “incapable for 
ever of getting any worship, except from the soul consecrated 
to flunkyism ;”” Mr. Gregory, his colleague ; Lord John Browne ; 
Sir George Bowyer, “ defensor fidei ;” the Hon. L. Agar-Ellis, 
who writes the other day a surpassingly silly letter to the 
Times on the Irish Church; Mr. Morris, who was suddenly 
taken from the side of Mr. Bright to be Lord Derby’s Attor- 
ney-General, and was himself as much astonished at the 
change as anybody else could have been,—were widely 
separated in opinion, and in their past careers. Some had 
almost dubbed themselves Tories outright ; a few had been 
spoken of as Radicals ; some others, as far as might be judged, 
were of no politics at all, like Mr. Osborne Stock and Mr. 
McKenna, better known as speculators on ‘Change than as 
politicians at St. Stephen’s. How could the help of these 
men be counted on in any party fight? Yet when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s forces were computed, all these were reckoned as sure 
votes for the Liberal whip. 

On the two important occasigns on which the schism in the 
Liberal party was fatal to Mr. Gladstone’s lead, the Irish 
seceders were not remarkable either for numbers or distinction 
in the House. There were no men like Mr. Lowe, or even 
like Mr. Horsman or Lord Elcho, among the Irish Adullam- 
ites ; among the Irish schismatics of the Tea-Room, there were 
no men holding so well defined a place in the public view as 





Mr. Roebuck or Mr. Locke. But while the action of the 
spirit of revolt against Mr. Gladstone may now be calculated, 
as far as English politics are concerned, almost to a nicety, 
we must not count upon more than a few Irish Members as 
being Liberals au fond. Upon no intelligible principle can 
the course of Irish politicians be explained, except upon the 
assumption that they deny implicitly the binding character of 
party ties altogether. It cannot even be the religious element 
which accounts for these aberrations. Sir George Bowyer 
and Mr. Maguire have been equally conspicuous champions of 
the Pope and the Temporal Power ; they are both members 
for popular Irish constituencies; yet Sir George Bowyer 
deserts Mr. Gladstone on the most critical divisions of 
the session, and Mr. Maguire votes with as much consistency 
with the bulk of the party. Again, men who have never 
been prominent in politics at all, who have merely, it might 
appear, crept into Parliament to bask in its social sunshine, 
find their way into the lobby with Colonel Taylor. It may 
be said, and probably with truth, that in these cases there are 
springs of action at work which never come to light; that 
social intrigues are the machinery by which the astute 
Tory leader and his subordinates pick up stray votes, even 
among the Radieal Abdiels below the gangway. But how- 
ever the votes are gained for Mr. Disraeli, they are lost for 
Mr. Gladstone, and we might look with some confidence toa 
Liberal constituency to punish the traitors. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the Irish constituencies will do so. There is a 
prevailing belief in Ireland, which owes its origin to O’Connell, 
and which the priests have done their best to foster, that it 
is more honourable for a politician to enter the House as a 
free lance than as a soldier in either camp. When a vandi- 
date for an Irish constituency says that he will neither range 
himself under the Whig or Tory banner he catches the ears 
of the groundlings at once, and he is looked on as the stub- 
born Hampden of his country. It is true that the explosion 
of the “Independent Opposition” about ten years ago, and 
the revelations of the intrigues of Sadlier and others, who, not 
less culpable than he, have escaped his ruin, and made no diffi- 
culty about taking the place they had sworn to refuse, dis- 
credited somewhat the free Jances. But the ideas which inspired 
that self-destructive attempt to hold together a tiers parti are 
still potent in Ireland, and influence many elections. On the whole, 
the Tory party alone gains by this laxity of allegiance among 
the Irish popular members. The Orangemen of Ulster may 
chafe as they are chafing now at some occasional act of justice 
on the part of the Conservative leaders towards the Catholics, 
but in the House of Commons the Orangemen can hardly go 
into the lobby with Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill. Spleen at the 
prosecutions under the Party Processions’ Act may incite 
Belfast to send up Mr. Johnstone of Ballykilbeg, or some other 
dignitary of the Orange Society, to vex Mr. Disraeli by one or 
two erratic votes; but, on the whole, Ulster is safe for the 
Tories, whatever pranks the Ministry may play. On the 
other hand, as we have said, the ties which bind the Irish 
Liberals to Mr. Gladstone may any day be relaxed still further. 
Mr. Disraeli, if he had the courage to play the same game 
with the Irish Church, Irish Tenures, and Irish Education 
that he has played with Reform, would detach not a few 
apparently staunch Liberals from the Opposition. That any 
alliance between the English Conservatives and the popular 
and Catholic party in Ireland would be of long continuance 
we do not believe, but such an alliance might last sufficiently 
long to keep Mr. Disraeli on the Treasury Bench for 
another five years, unless, indeed, the operation of House- 
hold Suffrage in this country would strengthen the Liberals 
so much that the help of the Catholics need not be very 
eagerly desired. The state of parties, then, in the future, 
as far as Ireland is concerned, will depend on Mr. Disraeli’s 
audacity and his power to persuade his followers to another 
“Jeap in the dark.” That he has in contemplation another 
coup for the session of 1868, and that he means, if possible, 
to trick the Liberals out of their Irish auxiliaries is almost 
certain. The speeches of minor officials in Ireland give warn- 
ing of another revolution in Tory policy ; Mr. Disraeli’s pro- 
mised visit to Dublin is perhaps also a sign of the times. 
Meantime, the Liberals seem to be doing nothing, to have 
agreed on no line of action. If Mr. Gladstone has not made 
up his mind to be again outmancuvred by his rival, he must 
announce before the end of the year a strong policy ; he must 
ascertain on what support he can count, and drill his followers 
into something like cohesion. A repetition of the political 
hesitation which deprived him of the honour of passing a 
Reform Bill would be fatal to his position and his fame. 
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TRIAL BY JURY. 


HE attention which was directed last week to the case of | 
Augusta Mitchell, and which led the jury that tried 

the case to memorialize the Home Secretary in favour of | 
the prisoner, has already, it is said, brought about the 
remission of the sentence passed upon her. For the sake 
of a poor woman whom we thought hardly treated, we may 
be glad of this speedy effect of popular indignation, but we 
must admit that it will be by no means favourable to a due 
regard for the administration of justice. Hasty and capricious 
sentences ought of course to be hastily remitted, and we can- 
not consent to keep up the dignity of the law at the expense of 
the meanest of its subjects. But if it be true, as a Middlesex 
juryman states, that with each recurrence of Sessions there is 
some similar outrage on public feeling; if juries are called 
upon to take the law at the hands of the judge, and are 
thunderstruck at the punishment which ensues from their 
verdict, a more fatal blow will be dealt to our system of trials, 
than could be inflicted by any sneers at the incompetence of 
juries and the low intelligence of the common people. It is 
always painful to see the beginnings of decay in an institu- 
tion which has been a main prop of the strength of our country, 
and to which we owe so much of the liberty that we enjoy 
and others envy. But unless steps are taken to remedy that 
decay at the moment of its detection, no amount of panegyric 
on the past glory of the institution will blind men to its pre- 
sent failings. It does not follow that because other nations 
admire the theory of trial by jury we are bound to be content 
with our modern practice. It does not follow that because juries 
were true to the spirit of the Constitution at a time when the 
whole Constitution was at stake, a reform at the present day 
would endanger all our gains in that struggle. If we rightly 
apprehend the nature of those gains and mark the tendency of 
human efforts to defeat themselves by exaggerating their former 
successes, we shall not be so apt to fear that the removal of an 
excrescence will touch the heart of our judicial system. As 
it is, there are many points on which a change would be easy 
without in any way going to the root of the matter. One of 
these was treated by us a few weeks ago, when we analyzed 
the evidence presented to the Committee on Special and Com- 
mon Juries. Others have been touched upon incidentally 
while we were dealing with the functions of Judges, and their 
liability to error. But if we are to go to the root of the 
matter, let us do it systematically ; let us ask ourselves what is 
to be gained by the maintenance of the present system, and 
by what principle all the complaints which come from such 
very opposite quarters are to be disarmed. 

Nothing is more difficult than to lay down an invariable 
rule by which the province of the judge may be distinguished 
from that of the jury. We have seen that the Middlesex 
jurors complain of their being made participators in what they 
consider unjust sentences. It often happens that a jury on 
finding a man guilty recommends him to mercy, and being asked 
for the motives of such a recommendation, is unable to assign 
any save a vague feeling of compassion. Judges constantly 
refuse to act on such a suggestion, and in the eye of the law 
they are perfectly right. The jury is empanelled in order to 
decide on a matter of fact which is put in issue by the indict- 
ment and the plea of not guilty. According to the legal 
view, a certain act committed with a certain intention consti- 
tutes a certain crime. All that the twelve jurors are called 
on to decide is whether that act was committed with that 
intention, and if they decide that it was. the law provides 
the punishment. It is evident that there would be an 
increased difficulty if the jury had to be consulted as to the 
sentence. There is no analogy between the verdict in a civil 
case, where the question what damage the plaintiff has 
sustained belongs to the region of fact, and the verdict in a 
criminal case, where the question is what offence has been 
committed against the peace of our Lady the Queen, and 
against the form of the Statutes. But just as some juries ask 
the judge what amount of damages will carry costs and some 
judges refuse to answer the question, there is sometimes a 
conflict between the offended majesty of the law and the 
sentiment of public safety. The Yorkshire jury which per- 
sisted in finding no other verdict than “Sarved him right ” is 
in some sense typical of the whole community. The twelve 
men who have decided that as a matter of fact Augusta 
Mitchell made use of another person’s money without his 
authority, may think it a pity that she did not gouge out his 
eye into the bargain. They know that if she had done that 
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Mr. Payne would have given her a light sentence, and in 


the absence of that they think she should have one which is still 
lighter. We confess that there is a justification for their 
method of reasoning in the caprice with which punishments 
are inflicted. Although the law resides in the breasts of the 
judges, common sense is often a better guide than tradition. 
When Maule sentenced a man to. a day’s imprisonment for 
committing bigamy, and prefaced his sentence by a sketch of 
the process and expense of procuring a divorce, he followed 
the dictates of reason, but he disregarded all judicial pre- 
cedent. We remember the account given in one of Theodore 
Hook’s novels of the judge settling the deferred sentences 
after dinner, and passing from extreme severity to abject 
leniency with a fresh bottle. If this is the extent of 
judicial infallibility the jury may well have a right to 
be heard. But difficult as it is to fix on a rigid line for sen- 
tences, it is almost impossible to allow opinion and sympathy 
a voice in the matter. It happens so often that the verdict of 
guilty with a recommendation to mercy is equivalent in law to 
a verdict of not guilty. Nor isit rare to find the case reversed, 
and a verdict of not guilty returned where the guilt of the 
accused is clear, but his fate is pitied. We can cite two 
instances in point which occurred at the last Lincolnshire 
assizes. A man who had set fire toa stack of hay, and who was 
evidently weak-minded, was found “ not guilty on the ground 
of insanity,” though there was no evidence that the act was 
intentional. Another, who had killed a man in a fight, was 
acquitted of manslaughter because the jury thought that he 
did not mean to commit a murder. These are the cases 
which make men despair of the system of trial by jury, and 
which deter those who are the severest critics of judge-made 
law from extending the juryman’s province. 

Hitherto we have spoken of juries in criminal cases. We 
do not suppose any one who is conversant with our history 
would willingly abandon such a safeguard. But as far as civil 
cases are concerned, we think there might be a modification of 
the system. De Tocqueville argues, and with some reason, 
that if the Jury system was restricted to criminal cases the 
people would see it in operation at intervals only, and would 
be accustomed to dispense with it in the common affairs of life. 
Yet this implies a total restriction of juries to criminal cases, 
which few, we presume, would counsel. Under all circum- 
stances, a conflict of facts must be fought out before what repre- 
sents public opinion. If one man is ready to swear one thing 
and one another, there is nothing for it but to see which of 
them will be believed by twelve of his countrymen. No judge 
would undertake such a responsibility. The law does all 
it can by putting the burden of proof on one of the dis- 
putants, and asking the jury if the case is made out to the 
satisfaction of sensible and independent persons. But here, 


again, there are doubts as to the true functions of judge and 


jury, as to conflicts of fact and conflicts of law. In some 
involved and knotty cases, it is not easy to keep the jury from 
deciding as to the legal effect of the facts which are ascer- 
tained, instead of confining themselves to the facts which are 
in dispute. Wherever law and public opinion are at variance, 
there is a systematic attempt on the one side to obtain a 
decision from the judge, on the other, to ride off on the 
sympathies of the jury. The true remedy for this is, of 
course, to harmonize law and public opinion; but this is the 
most difficult task of the Legislature, and, even if it were 
always attempted, is not sure to be successful. If we look 
at the swaying to and fro of the judicial tide, of the hard in- 
terpretations of the law which mark the rise of one view, and 
the still harder interpretations of interpretations by which 
that view is beaten back again, we must feel for the per- 
plexity of all who have a share in the lottery of justice. We 
are prepared to admit that a code would have great effect in 
simplifying the administration of the law, as well as in clearing 
up its principles. Many of our present blunders arise from 
want of comprehension as much as from want of system. 
Mr. Boyd Kinnear has good ground for his remark that 
half the abuses of our old law would be doomed as soon as 
they were put in clear language. But without waiting for 
that precision which seems so distant as regards a code, and 
so impossible as regards its diction, we might have some 
scheme by which law and fact would be separated, and judges 
and juries would be kept from clashing, by means of which 
guilt would no longer escape through pity, and the want of 
legal comprehension would no longer turn verdicts into 
speculations of rustic intelligence. 

One measure which was suggested before the Committee on 
Juries was that the distinction between Special and Common 
jurymen should be abolished for criminal trials. As things 
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are, the fate of prisoners rests too much with one class of men, 
and is influenced by one stratum of opinion. A carrier who is 
tried at Quarter Sessions by a jury of his customers has a fair 
chance of being acquitted if they are all about on a level. 
Juries would be treated with more consideration if they were 
mixed than if they were uniformly selected. There would be 
more variety in their way of viewing things, less likelihood of 
their following a foreman who had gained a reputation in the 
county for experience and with the Bar for opacity. We do 
not think that the result of such a fusion of classes would be 
to leave the decision with those who were highest in station. 
Such a result would be dearly purchased by any of the 
advantages held out inexchange. But as a rule there is sufli- 
cient independence in the English character to make men 
listen to their equals rather than to their superiors. Those 
who will not always accept the ruling of a judge would not be 
too readily biassed by the opinion of a gentleman. At the 
same time, the presence of one or two men of intelligence 
would often shorten the deliberations, which are apt to be too 
long, and would keep more clearly in view the points which 
are often passed over. It is by raising the standard of jury- 
men, by taking away from them extraneous duties, and giving 
them the vantage-ground of a clear insight into the principles 
which are involved in each trial, that we look forward to reliev- 
ing the system of the burdens which oppress it, and placing it 
on a solid basis for the work which it is called upon to dis- 
charge. 





COMMUNION AND EXCOMMUNICATION. 
HE Bishop of Cape Town is in dejection. Neither the 
prospect of the Pan-Anglican Synod, nor the reverential 
affection of the 209 young persons whom Brother Ignatius led 
in to receive his blessing the other day in Shoreditch, nor the mild 
consolations of the Bishop of Salisbury, nor the kindness of his 
friends in general, can cheer him. His dejection is caused by 
‘‘ his brother's fall,”—his brother being the Bishop of Natal. He 
does not even like to hear himself praised for what he did in re 
the Bishop of Natal. He “ only did his duty, which he could not 
escape doing.” ‘The brother whom they had had to try, and 
whom they had had to condemn, was once a much loved brother, 
with whom they took sweet counsel, one of his own very 
dear personal friends, whose fall he deeply deplored.” Why, 
by the way, will Churchmen always lavish this false-sounding 
sugary love on their antagonists? Even if they feel it, it is far 
better taste not to express it in the same context with a stinging 
attack. Then, to prove how much he had loved the Bishop of 
Natal, Dr. Gray went on, after this unctuous and ill considered 
affection, to describe Dr. Colenso’s heresies, not in Dr. Colenso’s 
own words, sometimes in words which Dr. Colenso has expressly 
repudiated as contrary to his meaning, and to report the 
Bishop of Natal’s other iniquities in words which we do not 
doubt are almost entirely the result of blind prejudice and sacer- 
dotal passion. We have no occasion here to extract the Bishop of 
Cape ‘Town’s angry charges against Dr. Colenso,—we have men- 
tioned them elsewhere,—for we wish to speak of the only sentence 
of his Salisbury speech in which we heartily concur, his criticism 
on the foolish fuss which our Church and many of its prelates 
are making about ‘the infinitely Little,” at a time when all the 
foundations of faith are being shaken, and Churchinen, if they 
speak together at all, should speak upon matters touching the 
very root of the Christian faith. Dr. Gray remarks, ‘* He had 
had documents placed in his hand which served to show that there 
were those who claimed to be ministers of the Church of England, 
acting with her authority and in her name, who denied all the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, the Resurrection, the Ascen- 
sion, and Judgment to come. And what else did he find? He 
found the Church of England moved, it was true, to its very 
foundations. He found great agitation, and forgvhat? About 
the shape and colour of the ecclesiastical dress. Ie founda Com- 
mission appointed, upon which were sitting the great men in the 
State and the great men in the Church, and they were discussing 
that question, whilst the subject of all others, the infidelity which 
was spreading in our colonial possessions and here at home, did 
not seem to him to move the very foundation, the consciences, the 
convictions of Christian people in ¢his land.” We agree heartily 
at least in this,—that if Church Commissions are to sit and 


Bishops are to confer at all just now, they have something more 
important to discuss than albs, and stoles, or even symbolism 
Dr. Gray’s proposed remedy, however, is remark- 
all this 


in general. 


able. He thinks shaking of the foundations of 








faith will be, if not stopped, at least seriously hindered, by 
excommunicating Dr. Colenso, and “ giving the right hand of 
fellowship”—whatever that may mean—to the gentleman whom 
the Natal secessionists wish to have as Bishop in his place. And 
Dr. Gray added that thousands of colonists’ hearts were “ fainting 
witbin them, because they had not received that support from 
their brethren at home which they felt they were entitled to look 
for,’—the support in question being apparently—shall we say the 
personal satisfaction, or the fresh testimony to the truth of their 
faith ?—which would be extracted from driving Dr. Colenso out of 
the Church,—supposing that to be in their power,—or driving 
him out of their communion, if it is not. 

Certainly this notion,—not peculiar to Dr. Gray,—that to drive 
a man who does not agree with you out of all participation in acts 
of common worship with you, is in some respects salutary 
both to you and to him,—will strengthen your faith, and 
chasten him into agreement with you, if there be any hope 
for him at all,—is one that is widely prevalent in our Anglican 
communion, and we cannot but think that some discussior 
as to the true conditions of communion would have been a 
rather better topic for the Anglican Synod than the funny details 
as to petty matters of discipline which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury announces. Where is there the slightest trace in the 
New ‘estament of this notion, that by declining to worship 
your own worship in conjunction with a mistaken man who 
interprets those acts of worship differently from yourself, you pre- 
vent any good going out of you to a heretic, and retain it in your- 
self in consequence? If the falsest-minded Gentile in Jerusalem 
had wished to join in our Lord’s worship, is there the slightest 
reason to suppose He would have objected? Whence did this 
notion of excommunicating grow up? We suppose, from St. 
Paul’s direction to the Corinthians to give up associating for a time 
witha man of grossimmorality. But that direction, though it may 
involve ideas of Church discipline which few Churches now apply, 
has absolutely no reference to excommunication for error. We 
have no hint anywhere that Christ or any of His apostles ever con- 
templated excluding any one from any religious rite, even fur im- 
morality. Christ certainly prayed with Judas, and eat His last 
supper, the first ‘‘ communion,” with him. St. Paul’s injunction 
to ‘‘ put away from among yourselves that wicked person,” ‘ not 
to eat” with him, and not ‘to company” with him, are 
evidently not theological rules, but moral precautions, intended, 
as he says, to prevent a little bad ‘‘leaven from leavening the 
whole lump.” As for excluding a man from any act of worship 
because he attached different meanings to some of the words spoken 
and things done from his own, we doubt if any apostle ever con- 
ceived anything so silly. St. Paul would have rectified the false 
doctrine if he could, but to forbid one who held it from joining him 
in his own worship he would probably have thought suicidal. How 
the divisions of the Church are to be healed by warning erroneous 
thinkers off your own place of worship, is to us, we confess, in- 
comprehensible. 

Some of our readers who have, apparently, misinterpreted what 
we said about the Divinity of Christ being the natural centre of 
the English Church’s worship, will reply that we are virtually 
encouraging this sort of division by not supporting absolute and 
universal comprehension in the National Church. A thoughtful 
correspondent, for the whole of whose letter we regret that we 
cannot find room, writes :— 

Your readers in general probably agree with “S. C. 0.” in rogarding 
the Spectator as “the truest ropresentative and, in a great measure, 
as the recognized organ of Liberal Churchmen.” You are distinctly 
Erastian, in the democratic sense of that term; as you broadly main- 
tain that the whole Church, ¢.e., “the whole people, of which bishops, and 
priests, and congregations aro mere units,” “ has through its represen- 
tatives as much right to decree a now dogma, or establish a new 
canon, or create a new priesthood, as it has to adopt a new commercial 
axiom, or pass a new law of partnership, or establish a new set of 
county magistrates.” Nothing can be more decided than this avowal 
of the right of the people to regulate the Church doctrine and worship. 
Yet you make limitations (against which two of your correspondents 
have already protested) which seem to limit, not only this asserted 
right of decreeing new dogmas, &c., but tho right of restoring the 
older and wider bases of actual or proposed Church union. You are 
quite sure that the denial of the Deity of Christ must exclude from a 
national "worship, and you are disposed to think the Ritualistic idea of 
a daily renewed sacrifice must do so too. You do not pronounce as to 
the necessity of specific beliefs respecting vicarious punishment, 
eternal torments, and other prominent doctrines, You do not plainly 
insist even upon the Trinity as essential. But your two exclusions are 
quite opposed to the ideas of Richard Baxter, and those other liberal 
Churchmen of his day, who advocated comprehension as the true prin- 
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ciple of a national Church. He would, you know, have taken as his 
basis of conformity the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the (so-called) Apostles’ Creed, none of which exclude either the Uni- 
tarian or the Ritualist. Indeed, when it was objected that his terms 
would admit “ Papists and Socinians,” he bravely said, “So much the 
better.” His principle was too liberal for his times, but is that any 
reason why it should be impossible in ours? Of course there aro 
natural limits to the possibility of a common worship. But how are 
you justified in assuming that the practical centre of worship for the 
English nation must be “as near as possible to the actual theological 
and spiritual centre of its existing prayers?” 


We have never, in fact, assumed anything of the kind. We 
have never doubted that if the tendency of the popular faith went 
in a new direction, Parliament has full power to restore Roman 
Catholicism as the basis of the National Church worship, or to 
reduce its creed to Unitarianism, or to pure Theism, or even to 
Positivism, or any other form of religious or unreligious opinion 
which seemed capable of yielding the most common ground of 
moral advantage to the members of the National Church. But 
hitherto Parliament has wisely held, and we should think is likely 
for many a generation to hold, that a National Church, to be of 
any use, must not be built on the mere principle of the widest 
possible comprehension, and therefore the widest possible abstrac- 
tion from all concrete faiths, but rather on some one powerful form 
of Christian faith which is by no means universal, but still the sim- 
plest and least exclusive consistent with a real popular force and 
wide diffusion. Parliament might adopt,—and if it did, we should 
have no objection,—the same principle in relation to endowments 
which it has already adopted in English education, and may yet 
perhaps some day adopt in Irish religion. It might say that the 
National Church should be coextensive with the nation, and that 
everybody professing to worship in any way should be aided in its 
moral and religious exertions by the State. But that is, we take 
it, an entirely different idea from the present notion of a National 
Church. At present it selects one form of faith, and does its best 
to diffuse ¢iat amongst all who are too poor and ignorant to make 
any effort for their own religious benefit. The only question for our 
Church reformers seems to us to be, ‘ what concrete form of the 
Protestant faith is at once not too special and narrow, and not too 
weak, for this great national mission?’ It is clear, we believe, 
that Ritualism—meaning thereby the form of Episcopalianism which 
founds its idea of worship on something akin to Transubstantiation, 
—is much too special and narrow,—is so special and narrow, thateven 
if it could be conceived true, it is at present alienating far more 
people from the Church than it helps and instructs. Let the private 
believers in transubstantiation come to our Church, and welcome. 
We are against all excommunication. But let us not turn a Church 
which has a national and missionary work to do in ignorant 
districts into a source of offence instead of power, by allowing 
the priest to make a pompous profession of a belief which the 
English nation at large rejects and (almost superstitiously) abhors. 
It is a practical question where the centre of the greatest com- 
prehension consistent with an effective mission lies. But it is clear 
that a certain amount of utter rejection and repudiation by the 
mass of Christian people, unfits a creed to be flaunted before the 
eyes of the worshippers in a National Church. 

We should judge in like manner of Unitarianism. It is broad 
enough, but it is too weak and too feeble in fact to be made the 
Christian basis of the national worship. Our own view is that it is 
weak and feeble because it does not recognize the great centre of the 
Christian revelation,—the Incarnation. That is our conviction. 
But that is not the ground on which a politician can object to 
the excision of all prayers to Christ from the worship of the 
Church. If nine-tenths of the people believed the Incarnation 
to be a superstition, such a step would be right, and the remain- 
ing tenth would have to keep the old prayers for their own private 
use. But is itso in fact? Is it not quite the contrary? Is not 
the vital centre of the Christian faith of the great majority of Pro- 
testants a belief that the Son of God, ‘for us men and for our salva- 
tion came down from heaven, and was made man ?” If we are right 
in this, who would propose to widen the comprehension of the 
Church by excluding that part of her services in which the mass 
of the people find the greatest power and life? We never dreamt 
of excluding Unitarians from the communion. We only protested 
against the notion that the worship should be blanched in order 
to adapt it to the negative part of the creed of Unitarians; or 
that clergymen should be appointed who cannot,—according to 
their own interpretation of it,—with their whole hearts preach 
the Incarnation. 

We should apply this principle against, as well as for, our 
own private convictions. ‘There are many points in the 





Church’s creed, to belief in which the present editor has 
never seen his way, but which are still profoundly rooted 
not only in the Church service, but in the faith of the mass 
of its worshippers. We should utterly object to revision of 
the Liturgy for the sake of extracting those theological assump- 
tions, simply because we ourselves cannot accept them. Where a 
wide and rapidly spreading conviction is growing up, as in rela- 
tion to the doctrine of plenary inspiration, that Scripture can and 
does err, or, in relation to everlasting punishments, that the 
gospel is a gospel of love and not of condemnation, that should be 
acknowledged. But to emasculate the Church’s prayers in order 
to meet the scruples of all who, but for this and for that, would 
not object to join in them, is to sacrifice all power and life, for 
the sake of a worthless dogmatic extension. 





TOAST. 

| ore years ago there lived—perhaps still lives—in a 

German University town the widow of a Professor, who 
had a certain connection amongst, and regard for, the young 
English students of the University. Perhaps her husband had 
been a contemporary and col/aborateur of the great Tiefdenken, 
of Giessen, who was then maturing his grand theory of the com- 
parative cookery of the Indo-Germanic races. Anyhow, this 
amiable lady used to invite her young English friends to eat 
‘¢Englisher Toast” at her hospitable table. Now, ‘ Englisher 
Toast,” as prepared by the worthy Frau Professorinn, appears to 
have been rather an a priori conception than an empirical idea, 
a product of experience. It was, in a word, smoke-dried bread, in 
oblong wedges, very smoky, but without any, even the faintest, 
embrowning of the surface of the bread. This the young 
English friends of the former Profeszor’s widow were bound to 
muuch as they best could with expressions of gratitude to the 
lady for her energetic interest in procuring for them their 
national food. It may serve to show how slow is the pro- 
gress of international conceptions of the peculiar food of different 
countries, that only this summer a Swiss waiter at one of the 
most frequented of the mountain hotels, displayed with at least as 
much hospitable osientation as the Professor’s widow we have men- 
tioned the very same entirely unfounded prejudice as to our national 
tastes, or rather, as he represented it, passions. There was no 
rest, he assured an amused crowd of listeners at the table Uhéte, 
in a flow of eloquent broken English, for him, the waiter at this 
inn, day or night. ‘At two in the morning comes one down 
from the Faulhorn, knocks loud, and calls for room and bed. I 
must open for him, and show him to bed. At four o’clock rings loud 
some other bell, and an Englishman cries, ‘ Waiter, waiter, coffee 
and English toast-bread.’ I must get up and go down at the 
fire to make him his English toast-bread before the sun rise.” And 
so persuaded was this slave to the English passion for toast, that 
any English person who breakfasted without it must be painfully 
sitting on the safety-valve of an ungovernable longing for the 
missing article, that he was heard the next morning at breakfast 
tempting an English lady to give way to the secret craving which 
she was evidently suppressing at too great a cost. ‘ Mees!” he 
called out, the whole length of the room, addressing the married 
lady in question, ‘* Mees!” and when she turned to him, as soon as 
it occurred to her that she was the object of his solicitude, ‘‘ Mees, 


will not you have Englischer Toast-Bread?” As it was evident 


that he regarded this as the only food at all fitted to sate the English 
appetite, and would have considered the lady as a creature of prey 
still unappeased if she had not consented to receive the customary 
sacrifice, she sanctionedits preparation ; and then appeared the same 
sort of livid and smoke-dried wedges of bread with which the Pro- 
fessor’s widow used to regale her English friends. Probably in 
both cases the sacrifices were prepared in the same fashion by lay- 
ing bread on a warm iron stove or oven, first on one side and then 
on the other. Like the widow, the Swiss waiter was elate to the 
last degree in the consciousness of his perfect knowledge how to 
appease the fierce insular appetite for “ toast-bread.” He felt 
that be held an infallible spell over a misguided but imperious and 
uncontrollable race. 

Yet how profound, how melancholy a misconception of at the 
same time the most simple and the most refined of English institu- 
tions does this imply. It is as like the truth as the prevalent Conti- 
nental opinion that the Lord Mayor of London is the next in power 
to the Prime Minister, or the notion of the Egyptian donkey boys 
that our national air is “‘ Ros-Bif, God Save the Queen.” In fact, 
the adequate appreciation of true dry toast is a very perfectand subtle 
exponent of the height which civilization has reacled in a certain 
direction. It is far too simple in quality, and too easily obtained, 
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either to hit a barbarous taste, or to satisfy that vulgar love of 
luxury which is a relic of barbarism, even though it revels in the 
fruits of great mechanical ingenuity. True toast is classical,— 
severe. ‘* Toast-bread” is a most misleading misnomer. Bread is 


of greasiness. It is impossible to conceive a more horrible 


| degradation of a great idea than buttered toast is of toast. 
| Every great quality of toast is turned into its opposite 
| and contradictory, in buttered toast,—lightness into heaviness, 


the mere raw material of its manufacture, and is as much transformed crispness into swashy flabbiness, fragrance into a sort of brood- 
before it becomes toast, as the cotton as it comes out of the pod is | ing butter-malaria, a Pontine marsh of butter. ‘Thus the keen, 


transformed before it enters into the delicate French ‘* brilliants.” 
Toast, we need not say, should be thin, crisp, wafer-like, as well as 
embrowned, fresh, and hot, Thick toast, with solid, fleshy bread 
between the embrowned surfaces, is a gross and plebeian solecismn ; 
for the true intention of toast, its meaning or raison d'étre, is to 
extinguish the foody, solid taste which belongs to bread, and to 
supply in its place crisp, light, fragrant, evanescent, spiritualized 
chips of fare, the mere scent and sound of which suggest the crisp, 
pleasant, light chat of easy morning or evening conversation. 
Bread, we know, is the staff of life. But toast is not the staff of life. 
It is an accommodation to the necessities of the body which yet 
takes all its form and proper individuality from human intelli- 
gence. People talk very justly of going into the City to ‘‘ make 
their bread,”—meaning thereby to make their living. But no 
one would think of talking of going into the City to make their 
toast. Toast is as much a delicate refinement on bread, as a 
garden is on the ordinary soil of earth. Indeed, properly made, 
toast bears much the same relation to bread which the aristocracy 
of true manners and taste bears to ordinary humanity. There is less 
nutriment in it than in bread ; and so there is less of the juices of full 
human nature in the easy, self-possessed, light reserve, the attrac- 
tive fastidiousness, the short, calm kindness, the pleasant indifference 
of an aristocratic manner, than there is in ordinary, impulsive, com- 
mon beings. Aristocratic manner attracts, not by its fullness of 
vitality, for in a true aristocracy emotions are carefully pruned, and 
suppressed, but by that absence of all superfluity of every sort, by 
the retrenchment of everything which it may be fairly considered 
too much for ordinary mortals to sympathize with.and understand, 
by the suppression of everything bordering on enthusiasm or feeling, 
and which makes an appeal to the nature of others, by the suppres- 
sion also of every feeling of irritation or annoyance which equally 
makes an appeal to others to resist or soothe it,—in a word, by its 
perfect lightness, and its artistic adaptation to prevent any sort of 
call on engrossing feelings or emotions. Well, that is just the 
difference between perfect toast and bread. The true light, hot 
chip of thin toast, retrenches to the utmost the call on the diges- 
tion of man. Like the aristocratic manner, it rather stimulates 
than exhausts the energies on which it seems to make demand. 
The thick gross toast which you sometimes see and even hear 
defended as preferable to the light, hot chip, is due to the 
plebification, as the Saturday Review loftily terms it, of an 
aristocratic institution,—like the attempt to make a House 
of Lords in an Australian colony, by nominating ‘‘ squatters ” 
to the Upper House. Better leave bread what it is,—bread,—a 
most invaluable thing in its way,—than manufacture our Swiss 
friend’s mockery of both toast and bread, ‘‘ toast-bread.” Indeed, 
‘* toast-bread ” aptly expresses the foody toast we have referred to. 
But if the stomach is in a condition for real feeding, why not have 
a thick hunch of bread and butter at once? ‘There is sense and 
reality in that, and even the most refined of mortals, when really 
hungry, and in a condition, say, for lunch without meat at hand, 
would prefer it to the light chip of toast which is intended for the 
exigencies of a quite different state of body. Nobody would 
resent thick bread and butter on fit and proper occasions, any 
more than hunting boots in the hunting field. But thick toast, 
with a depth of soft moist crumb between the embrowned sur- 
faces,—that is an anomaly, like dancing in thin boots surmounted 
with heavy gaiters. 

There is another great abuse of the true purpose and conception 
of toast which betrays the radical weakness and vulgarity of human 
nature,—the hybrid arrangement called buttered toast. Of 
course we do not mean to deny that when the true, the absolute 
toast is brought up hot and fresh, in crisp thin “chips, a little 
butter may be advantageously spread lighly over it before it 
is eaten. On the contrary, this is essential to bring out the true 
nutty flavour of absolute toast,—‘‘ toast an und fiir sich,” as 
Tiefdenken, with his usual felicity of language, expresses it,—but 
then the toast should be eaten in the instant in which the butter 
is applied, that the two substances may be properly discriminated, 
and the one may, by its contrast, "help the discernment of the 
qualities of the other. Now, ‘buttered toast” is, as we have 
usually seen it, toast into which a quantity of butter has been 
allowed to melt and soak, so as utterly to destroy the lightness and 
crispness of toast, and even leave a flabby and soppy constitution 
behind it, and to overwhelm, indeed, all other qualities in that 








bright retrenchment of all sorts of superfluity of flavour which is 
so remarkable in true toast becomes oppressive overflow and fatness 
of all sorts,—lymphatic languor, plethoric weight, bilious humours, 
everything that should be avoided. ‘“ Buttered toast” is the 
Pickwick’s fat-boy of victuals,—gross, carnal, sluggish, plebeian, 
wallowing in its own horrible superfluities of grease. It is easy to 
see what has led the vulgar mind into this mistake. It is the 
blunder of an undiscriminating nature aiming at muffin without 
the materials of muffin,—nay, with the materials of what is almost 
the opposite of muffin. Muffin is a spongy food, by essence,— 
meant to absorb, though never meant to absorb the quantities of 
butter too often heaped upon it. But toast is not an absorbent. 
Its essence is crispness, nuttiness,—and the butter with which it 
is eaten, should never be in more than sufficient quantity to 
illustrate the contrast. Muffin is intended to have a preponderant 
flavour of that which it absorbs. Toast is meant to be enjoyed for 
its own sake, and never to be lost in the excess of any foreign 
flavour. We know nothing more discreditable to English manners 
than the popularity in some quarters of that hybrid and spurious. 
institution, ‘* buttered toast.” 





TO FIGHT, OR NOT TO FIGHT? 
F you are determined to cut your own or your neighbour's 
throat, do it while Parliament is sitting; if you make up 


your mind to run off with another man’s wife, or to take up the- 


cudgels for a lady’s reputation, avoid doing it in the dead season. 
These aphorisms should, we think, be added to any future manual 
for the guidance of impetuous youth. ‘There is a time, so we are 
told on the highest authority, for everything ; if so, the time for 
getting into a scrape is most assuredly not included within the 
months of August or September. If Mr. Labouchere, for instance, 

had thought fit to have a difficulty with an Italian gentleman 
during the season, nobody except the few quidnunes whose especial 
mission it is to be the purveyors of European scandal would ever 
have heard a word about the matter. As it is, the question 
whether the M.P. for Middlesex ought or ought not to have fought 
a duel with a certain Signor Farina, or of the Farinas, as the case 
may be, has become the topic of the hour. ‘The Pan-Anglican Synod, 

the Hermit versus Achievement turf controversy, and the Labou- 
chere-Farina quarrel, are well nigh the only subjects in which the 
public take an interest during this weary September week. Some 
years ago there was a farce which hada great run in London, whose 
title was Don’t Take Your Wife to Camberwell. We would’ 
suggest that a new piece, founded on real life, might be produced, 

headed, Don’t Take Your Wife to Homburg upon the Heights. The 
personages in this domestic drama are all ready to the play- 

wright’s hands. ‘There is a damsel in distress, in the person of an 
American lady, name unknown, who happens to be one of the 
countless Anglo-Saxon visitors at the little German gambling 
watering-place, whose glories Thackeray celebrated in the Kickle- 
burys upon the Rhine ; there is the traditional reprobate of the stage, 

a nobleman of prepossessing appearance, doubtful morals, aud Don 
Juanesque reputation, bearing the romantic title of Count Luigi 
de’ Farina ; there is the chivalrous protector of injured innocence, 
known to ordinary men in his work-a-day and non-Quixotic garb 
as Mr. Henry Labouchere, some time of the Corps Diplomatique, 

and now Member of Parliament for the Metropolitan County of 
Middlesex. For supernumeraries there are any number of Parisian 
viveurs, German gamblers, celebrities of the Quartier Breda, men- 
about-town of every Continental capital, croupiers, and black- 
legs ; and for the scene of action we have the well known resort 
of Homburg, which half our modern novelists have selected as the 
spot where their stories are to be brought to a climax. 

The play, indeed, would require a prologue. We can quite 
understand how Signor Farina got to Homburg. Even taking a 
charitable view of this gentleman’s character, we may safely say 
he was not out of his place in a town whose sole end and object of 
existenceis the pursuit of gambling. But we should like some infor- 
mation why, when apparently all the world was free to choose before 
them, an American family of respectability and a staid British legis- 
Jator should have chosen a hell as the best place in which to pass a 
summer holiday. Apparently Mr. Labouchere and his friends 
were not only in the world, but of the world, of Homburg. Being 
at Homburg, they did as the Homburgiaus do. Being sheep of 
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the proudest Anglo-Saxon breed, they consented to consort with 
goats of questionable parentage; in other words, they mixed in 
the extremely motley society which frequents the Kursaal. 
Charity bids us assume they did not play themselves at the 
green baize tables, but they associated with those who did; 
and hence arose the series of misfortunes to which they ren- 
dered themselves subject,—out of pure innocence of heart. 
Somehow or other, to tell our tale shortly, the heroine of our 
drama made the acquaintance in the Kursaal of Signor Farina. 
The acquaintance grew apace, and Mr. Labouchere saw, with 
dismay, that a lady whose husband enjoyed the honour of 
his friendship was committing herself to an imprudent intimacy 
with a man whose reputation, to say the least, was of a most 
undesirable character. Under these circumstances the Middle- 
sex M.P., being at Homburg, felt it his duty to put a stop to the 
acquaintance. Common sense would have recommended a hint 
being given to the lady’s husband, but it is one of the funda- 
mental rules of stage composition never to tell anything to any- 
body directly, and Mr. Labouchere appears to have conducted 
his affairs with a meritorious respect for theatrical tradition. So 
the wife, not the husband, was warned against the perils of 
Signor Farina’s acquaintance, and the lady, instead of telling her 
husband, went and told another lady, who was also honoured, 
if we may use such a term, by Signor Farina’s attentions. 
The confidante of course went and informed the Italian Count 
that somebody had said he was not a fit person for a respectable 
woman to be seen talking to ; and then, to use a vulgar expression, 
the fat was in the fire. The American gentleman was first appealed 
to, to vindicate Farini’s outraged honour. This gentleman, however, 
appears to have been devoid of the dramatic instinct, and acted in 
a simple, straightforward manner, which is absolutely fatal to the 
exigencies of the stage. His sole answer to the Count’s indignant 
demands for explanation was that he knew nothing about the 
matter, that he would stand by his wife, and that if anybody 
wished to fight he was willing to meet them, then and there. 
We cannot hold up his example to imitation. No man should, 
we think, fight a duel under any circumstances, but then he should 
avoid putting himself in a position in which he may fairly be 
called upon to fight. 

This is exactly what Mr. Labouchere appears not to have done. 
The Italian’s wrath, diverted from the husband of the lady 
whose cold looks had fired his passion, was now turned against the 
original author of the imputations levelled upon his good fame. 
Armed with a stick, he paraded about the Kursaal, vowing ven- 
geance upon his detractors. Mr. Labouchere, whose first im- 
pulses seem to be impetuous, took up the challenge; there was a 
scuffle and a row, about whose net result authorities differ. Our 
countryman’s friends declare he would have inflicted condign 
chastisement upon the Italian if the waiters had not interfered. 
Farina asserts that before he was pulled off he struck his adversary. 
The police were called in, and Signor Farina was forcibly 
excluded from the Kursaal. Mr. Labouchere’s advocates make a 
great point of this exclusion, as proving conclusively that the 
Italian’s character was such as to warrant his expulsion even from 
the society of gamblers. We doubt, however, the validity of 
this argument. The owners of the Kursaal, like all hell-keepers, 
are tolerant to a degree to all varieties of human frailty ; and it 
is very difficult to conceive the amount of moral turpitude 
which would preclude any man from losing at the tables, as 
long as he had money in his pocket and did not create a dis- 
turbance. Not to pay your stakes or to make a noise are the 
only two sins for which Messrs. Le Blanc and Benazet have no 
forgiveness, and we suspect the real reason why Farina was 
turned out of the rooms was because his squabbles disturbed 
the attention which ought to be directed solely and simply to 
‘*roulette ” or ‘+ trente-et-quarante.” 

Anyhow, the expelled gambler challenged Mr. Labouchere, and 
this gentleman, after consulting with his military friends, resolved 
not to fight, not because he objected to duelling on moral grounds, 
but because he considered Farina was unworthy of his notice. So 
this fire-eating worthy stopped the requisite time for a reply to 
his challenge, and then left the place, after writing a letter to the 
local papers announcing that he had inflicted what on the Conti- 
nent would be considered a deadly insult upon an English gentle- 
man, who had maligned his character and then refused him 
satisfaction. And so the tragedy has ended in a farce. We 
should be sorry to imagine the electors of Middlesex would think 
the worse of their representative for refusing to engage in a bar- 
barous and brutal contest. But we think his enthusiastic partizans 
would do well to moderate their eulogies on his gallantry. He 
may have been perfectly right in his estimate of Farina’s character, 





and in that case he was bound not to keep his knowledge 
to himself; and very possibly the man may have been such a 
scoundrel that, even according to Continental views, no respect- 
able person would condescend to fight him. But it is not easy to 
claim credit for heroism in exposing a knave when you are not 
prepared to run any risk by. the exposure; you may act well and 
wisely in not fighting, but then you should not claim credit for 
your readiness to fight. This is a fact of which Mr. Labouchere 
and his friends appear to be forgetful; and we are afraid 
foreigners will hardly recognize the superior courage of our 
English legislator, as evinced by his readiness to fight with his 
fists, and his reluctance to fight with his pistols. If a man is so 
infamous that it is a disgrace to exchange shots with him, it must 
also be a disgrace to exchange blows. ‘The real truth is that Mr. 
Labouchere had got into one of those positions from which you 
cannot escape with credit in any way. If he had fought, his 
countrymen would have called him a fool; because he did not 
fight, he has unwittingly raised his adversary’s character abroad. 
The plain simple truth is, that neither the member nor his 
American friends ought to have pitched their tents at Homburg 
at all. Happily the scale of English society is not such as that 
which prevails amongst Continental black-legs and gamblers and 
reprobates of either sex; but then, while this remains the case, 
English and American gentlemen and their wives should not 
choose as their associates the denizens of a Continental hell. If 
Mr. Labouchere’s example should press this truth upon our 
countrymen and countrywomen, he will serve to point a moral, 
even if he does not adorn a tale. 








POLITICAL FEELING IN BERLIN. 

[From a SpEcIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Berlin, September 15. 
Srr,—As I have been travelling about Germany and mixing with 
representatives of the most opposed political parties, I venture to 
ask you to open your columns to the impressions left on my mind 
by what I have heard and seen. I am the more induced to make 
this request, that the more intercourse I have had with people of 
the country, the more I feel convinced that the revolution pending 
in Germany is a most serious one, and that far from having 
reached anything like a final stage in the form of constitution 
at present in existence, the process of further transformation is not 
to be arrested. Berlin at this moment would be well worth 
visiting by thoughtful Englishmen, for here are to be found as- 
sembled the men who practically represent Germany in all its 
sections. The meeting of the Federal Parliament has brought 
together those who are the leading men of the country, who re- 
present its real parties ; and from their language and attitude can 
be obtained a knowledge of the public feeling and public condition 
of Northern Germany. I shall confine myself in this letter to 
these points. 

In the first place, the results of the Elections are not without 
significance. The majority, composed of a practical coalition of 
the two fractions of Conservatives and Old Liberals, is a decided 
victory for the new Executive, and this victory becomes more re- 
markable when we look at the details of the returns. Hanover 
and Saxony are the two portions of the Confederacy which have 
been considered most disaffected to the new order of things. Yet 
in Hanover, in spite of its strongly organized Guelf faction and 
King George’s incessant action, there have been returned thirteen 
Nationals and one Prussian Conservative against five Particularists. 
I have not got the exact numbers of the Saxon returns, but as 
against those of last year the gain of the National party is also 
marked. Another very striking feature in the Elections has been 
that the pronounced Radical section, the Fortschritt Partei, has 
had great losses. At Berlin it has indeed carried its candidates 
mainly through the influence of the working population ; but then 
Berlin, like our metropolitan constituencies, always returns pro- 
nounced Radicals, whereas in other electoral districts, long considered 
strongholds of the Democratic party, the latter has experienced signal 
defeats. I have inquired for an explanation of the fact, and the one 
generally given me has been that it is due to the action of the uni- 
versal suffrage introduced for the first time at these elections in lieu 
of the Prussian double elections. The Radicals ascribe their 
defeat to the swamping action of voters now admitted to the ballot 
and voting in deference to superior influence. It is interesting to 
take note of this opinion, which I have heard repeatedly expressed. 
Another and new feature has been the return for the first time of 
about half-a-dozen avowed Socialists, or professed followers of 
Lassalle, a notorious apostle of the Workmen's Right to State 
Support, who ended « career of doubtful integrity, in a dull, if 
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not scandalous manner. For the first time, the followers of this 
very unscrupulous but uncommonly able demagogue have ap- 
peared as a political party. Their strength lies amongst the 
factory population in Silesia, in Saxony, and in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, the seat of a large manufacturing industry. The artizan, 
properly speaking, as, for instance, in Berlin, is Radical, but not 
Socialist. No Lassalle candidate has ever been spoken of in 
Berlin, but in Silesia one has been returned against a gentleman 
who is not merely a leading manufacturer, but a man of so public- 
spirited a character that during the war he kept in pay all his 
workmen. It is a very noteworthy fact that his defeat was due 
to the coalition of the Conservative and aristocratic party with the 
Socialists, and to a similar manceuvre against a tried though 
moderate Liberal. The return has been secured at Elberfeld of 
Baron Schweitzer, who is the professed successor of Lassalle as 
pontiff of the sect. Practically, however, these successes will 
have no general consequences, for the Lassallians will be lost in 
the House; and the great majority of the House is composed of men 
who are adverse to wild theories of all kinds, and who, profoundly 
impressed with the magnitude of the task in hand, are resolved to 
support the Government, with the view of giving it strength to 
carry through the work of unification, which is the one object at 
heart with all genuine Germans. 

This is the point at which the Government will strike upon an 
element of immense strength or of proportionate danger, according 
as it may bear itself with more or less resoluteness. Now, there 
can be no doubt that as things stand at present the prospects of 
any serious opposition based on an impatient manifestation of 
national feelings are practically dispelled. The Parliament counts 
indeed a certain number of members who have from the first 
protested against the modus operandi of Count Bismarck, and espe- 
cially inveighed against the division of Germany by the line of the 
Main. ‘These men are infected with what are called the Gross 
Deutsche views, and practically have hitherto acted as Parti- 
cularists, in opposition to an extension over the Confederacy of 
the bureaucratic spirit of Prussian Administration. ‘The measures 
80 foolishly adopted in some of the annexed provinces by Count 
Lippe, Minister of Justice, and which the statesmanlike mind of 
the Premier is now busy in remedying, should have added strength 
to this party. I have conversed with leading members of it, and 
what [ learn is, that almost to a man they come prepared to support 
the chief measure which the Government is about to submit to 
Parliament. The importance of this measure can indeed be hardly 
overrated. It is the Customs Treaty with the South German 
States, by which one commercial Confederation for all Germany is 
established, with a popular representation for all their commercial 
interests. According to the treaty, all commercial matters are to 
be regulated henceforth for Germany by the ordinary Parliament 
of the Northern Confederacy, amplified by the admission for the 
nonce of the South German members. Now, it has not escaped the 
observation of intelligent men that such an assembly, however 
restricted in competency by written law, cannot fail, like all repre- 
sentative assemblies, to extend the range of its powers, and practi- 
cally to encroach on those purely political regions now excluded 
from its attributes. In short, this Conference in parliamentary 
assembly for special purposes between popular representatives of 
North and South Germany, is instinctively hailed as the happy 
invention which will infallibly weld ultimately and effectively 
together in a genuine union the now artificially sundered 
portions of Germany; and in this sense the treaty, when sub- 
mitted for ratification to the Northern Parliament, will be voted 
by acclamation, even by those who are personally bitterly hostile 
to Count Bismarck. It would require great blindness not to 
perceive the mighty import of this acquiescence. ‘The fact is that 
such opposition as exists has now lost its substance, for all are 
agreed that the ratification of the treaty, which is what the Parlia- 
ment has been convened for, must be voted. I have spoken with 
men of standing who last autumn still stood out in angry defiance 
against the Bismarckian policy. I have found tlm this year still 
protesting against the recklessness of the Count’s nature, but I 
have not found one who did not express his hearty concurrence in 
the Commercial Treaty, as the most beneficial measure for the 
future of Germany. 

But there is yet another point in the German horizon on which 
it is well to fix our eyes—a point of foreign complication—of 
foreign relation. It cannot be di§puted that all through the Con- 
federacy there exists one sentiment against permitting any dic- 
tation from foreign powers—i. e., from France. It would be too 
long to enter in this letter into the reasons that induced Count 
Bismarck to evacuate Luxemburg. ‘The fact grated on German 
feelings horribly, and to repeat such an act of deference would 





disintegrate at once the work Count Bismarck has been rearing. 
I have a moral conviction that it is an irrevocably settled point 
with him not to be guilty of any such second act of deference to 
France in a purely German matter, and that in this resolution he 
is not liable, as he was last year for some time, to be thwarted 
by the King’s hesitation. The ground taken up by Count Bis- 
marck is shortly and sharply to deny to France any title to inter- 
fere as the supposed trustee of the Nikolsburg Treaty, be it in the 
matter of territorial cessions to Denmark, or in that of internal 
arrangement between North and South Germany. When the 
French despatch about Schleswig was presented some weeks ago, 
Count Bismarck at once rejected the pretensions of France, and 
she withdrew them. On this basis he will continue to act. I 
believe he will offer to Denmark the line of demarcation proposed 
by Count Bernstorff in the London Conferences. If Denmark 
accepts, well and good; if not, she will get nothing ; but the nego- 
tiations will be direct, and France will not be admitted as a party. 
The other great question is connected with the future relation 
between South and North Germany, the present being as untenable 
for any length of time as were the relations between Naples and 
the Italian Kingdom after the fusion of Central Italy. I am cer- 
tain that Count Bismarck is determined to abstain from what- 
ever might afford pretext for an imputation of coercion, and 
also not to tolerate any action on the part of France to arrest 
any movement that might be made by South German Govern- 
ments towards the Northern Confederacy. ‘The situation is, then, 
one in which Count Bismarck takes up an expectant, indeed, but 
a resolute attitude, without flinching, and init he will be cor- 
dially supported by the nation. 

I am bound to say that a prevailing impression, I may say 
an inward belief, exists in all the persons I have conversed with 
that war with France is well nigh unavoidable. What seems to 
weigh the most as an ominous sign with those who stand near the 
Government, is the nature of the attempt made by the Emperor 
Napoleon to dictate about Schleswig just after the Paris visit, 
coupled with the knowledge of certain representations made by him 
to the Emperor of Russia. Neither do 1 think that the Salzburg 
interview is exactly looked upon as a mere visit of ceremony, 
although there is a belief that no actual convention has been 
made. But Baron Beust’s vindictive animosity against Prussia 
has been too distinctly revealed not to keep suspicion alive. I have 
reason to believe that Count Bismarck has on three occasions made 
advances to Austria which have been coldly repulsed. If Austria 
be, therefore, in no condition to enter into active alliance with 
France, there is yet every reason to apprehend that she is not in 
a humour to forego the opportunity of giving underhand assist- 
ance to any operations hostile to Prussia. ‘The prospect of such 
foreign complications has not had the effect, however, of intimidat- 
ing people here. In England there is much said about the self- 
conceit of the Prussians. I must say that 1 have not observed 
it in their tone on the subject of a Freuch war. It is in no 
spirit of swagger that such a war is contemplated. But at the 
same time it is not dreaded. ‘The men who command the Prussian 
forces look calmly on the future. ‘That preparations are being 
pushed on in France, which will make a campaign much more for- 
midable for Prussia than it would have been, is well known and 
freely admitted. There is no undervaluing of French power, but 
at the same time a quiet and concentrated resolution, if it must 
come to blows, to go boldly forward, coupled with a sense of 
inward strength for the great match. The adoption of the 
Chassepot rifle by the French Army has not frightened the Prus- 
sian military men, who maintain that in spite of certain superior 
qualities it is practically inferior to their arm. Of the new 
French hand-cannon the Prussian opinion is not favourable. On 
the other hand, the trials made here of the new needle-gun invented 
by Dreyse have also been adverse. ‘The report of its being about 
to be given to a portion of the army is quite untrue. The sum total 
of the position, then, is that there is a general state of defiant 
expectation that from France there will come some fine morning 
an act of some kind, a remonstrance, or a protest, or whatever else 
it may be called, which will be an act of interference that the 
Government neither can nor will tolerate. It is not from coffee- 
house politicians and idle gossips that I have heard this idea 
expressed. It is participated in by men who stand nearest to the 
Executive; and all exhibit in regard to this possible interference 
the same determination. France shall not be allowed to have a 
right to intervene in matters that are of a purely German nature, 
and if she does so, the thing must be fought out. The unanimity 
on this subject is perfect, and it is in the belief that Count 
Bismarck will not fail at the pinch that his strength lies. The 
cession of Luxemburg is an accepted fact ;—that of North Schleswig 
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direct to Denmark will be satisfied out of necessity, because 
stipulated in last year’s treaty, but any concession to France is 
out of the question. What leaves the most disagreeable impression 
is the fact that with the firm determination not to act aggres- 
sively, to confine action entirely to such internal changes as may 
be brought about in peaceful combination with their South 
German brethren, the North German statesmen are withal haunted 
by the sense that this line of policy is not likely to avail to keep 
off the misfortune of a conflict with France. In reality, men in 
North Germany are sleeping with their muskets by their side, 
prepared to be summoned at any moment, and I warrant you that 
when this happens they will fight hard. A LooxEr-On. 





AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Washington, August 29, 1867. 


Tue political sky here is so portentous that I am tempted to 
write about it to readers with whom for many months I have not 
had the pleasure of any communication. How much the telegraph 
tells you each day of what takes place here the day before I do 
not know; but you, of course, have learned that General Grant 
is now Secretary of War, vice Stanton, removed in spite of Grant’s 
opinion, almost protest, against his removal ; and that the Generals 
commanding the twomost important military districts of the South, 
Sheridan, Sickles, where they exercised almost dictatorial powers, 
have been removed by General Grant’s orders, under instructions 
from the President—instructions issued, again, in spite of the strong 
adverse opinions of the former. You are doubtless also expecting to 
hear day by day of other important changes, if not an entire change 
in the Cabinet ; and as you will have received at least ten days’ tele- 
grams before you see this letter, it is possible that it may reach you 
when all the departments of this Government are in new hands. ‘This 
is possible, but, I think, not probable. You will have learned 
ere then, if you have not already learned, how little trust is to be 
placed on telegrams based upon the surmises or the assertions of 
the Washington correspondents of New York newspapers. But 
could there, indeed, be a combination of circumstances more 
ominous of trouble than that which now exists at Washington ? 
A President, the chief civil magistrate and military commander of 
a great and profoundly agitated country, who is powerful by 
virtue of his office, and who is yet at open issue with the large 
majority of the Legislature, whois not the accepted representative 
of the minority, and who is without personal popularity ; and on 
the other hand, a soldier who is supported by the majority of the 
Legislature, whois the most popular man in the country, and who 
is both War Minister and General-in-Chief of the Army ; these 
men at issue upon grave points of administration, and yet the 
latter compelled, but not by force, to yield and carry out the 
views of the former! How long can such a strain be 
borne? In what other country, except Great Britain, could 
a man of General Grant’s prestige and popularity, and hold- 
ing his double official position, be expected to give up the 
power which circumstance and motives of policy have placed 
in his hands, or to use it only in a manner strictly in accord- 
ance with the laws and, as far as possible, with the Constitution ? 
In any other country, Grant would be master of the situation. 
Were he unscrupulous and ambitious, and were the people un- 
scrupulous hero-worshippers, he would be master of it here. But 
here the situation never has a master. General Grant knows that 
even his great reputation and popularity would not enable him 
safely to assume powers which rightly belong to the President, 
although the latter now stands apparently alone before the country. 
For Mr. Johnson is now denounced by the Radical Republicans ; 
he is deserted by the moderate Republican politicians (represented 
by the New York Times); and repudiated by those of the old 
Democratic party who are looking and striving for its resuscitation. 
That the last should be the case does not surprise me, who have 
been led to the firm opinion that Mr. Johnson does not seek 
either the rehabilitation of that party per se, or a re-election to 
the Presidency, but only to discharge to the best of his ability 
his constitutional duty as he apprehends it. General Grant and 
President Johnson find themselves in their present relative posi- 
tions, through the desire of both to prevent a very profound 
political agitation leading possibly to an open contest between the 
President and Mr. Stanton and their supporters. ‘The President, 
who is plainly determined to exercise all the functions of his office, 
had decided to remove Mr. Stanton, who, although merely his 
Secretary for War, was not only the opponent of his policy, but 
capable, as Mr. Johnson believed, and as the event proved, of 
refusing to obey his orders. For Mr. Johnson meant to remove 


the district commanders who have been carrying out the will of 
the party in power, not only with a high hand, but with a not 
very carefully concealed disregard of him who appointed them to 
their positions (making his choice not very wisely, except in 
the case of General Thomas, I think), to the great satisfaction 
of the Radical Republicans. But Mr. Johnson, who has never 
failed in the execution to the letter of any Act of Congress, how- 
ever much he was opposed to it, means to be Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, or to know the 
reason why he is not so. Mr. Stanton, as you know, refused to 
give up his department at the President's request, and the latter 
being fixed in his purpose, General Grant agreed to accept the 
position, knowing that Stanton could not refuse to yield in that 
case, and believing, vainly, it has proved, that he, Grant, would be 
able to restrain the President from carrying out his policy as to the 
Generals commanding at New Orleans and at Charleston. The 
President knew that by putting Grant in Stanton's place he would 
effectually block the game of those who would make trouble 
because of the latter’s removal. The President knew that Grant 
would, although perhaps protesting, obey both as War Minister 
and as General-in-Chief the orders which Mr. Stanton would 
have refused to obey with little ceremony. So it has proved, 
and President Johnson, and not Mr. Stanton, is Commander- 
in-Chief, and the Southern Generals are removed. In this affair 
it is universally admitted, even by those who are Mr. Johnson’s 
strenuous opponents, that he has beaten General Grant both in 
strategy and in argument. The victorious General of the great 
Civil War is now President Johnuson’s Chief Clerk for the Depart- 
ment of War, and while he holds that position, and obeys orders, 
he is merely giving the weight of his name and his official position 
to Mr. Johnson’s measures. He may protest, and the Radical 
Republicans, like the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, may take his pro- 
test to be “a gentlemanlike offer.” But his protests will not 
avail either him or them much while, protesting, he obeys. It 
may be that this is all right, or it may be that it is all wrong. 
That question seems to me not easy of decision. But I do believe 
that the end will be beneficial to the country, and that the end 
will be reached without a resort to force on either side, or, I will 
even venture to say again, to impeachment of the President. 

For the question is one that must be settled. It is whether the 
majority in Congress, in order to carry out the policy which they 
believe to be the best for the country, may override the Constitution. 
The people possibly may decide that this shall be done, and thus 
effect a fundamental revolution in the Government; but this has 
not yet been done. The Radical Republicans themselves admit 
it. I heard but just now from an eminent Republican this story 
of General Butler. The General is a very portly man, and he, 
during the session just over, came puffing and wiping his fore- 
head to a knot of moderate Republicans, and said, ‘“* Whew! 
what did I tell you? If youhad only gone with us and impeached 
the President last session, we should not have had to come here in 
this weather, to"pass these damned unconstitutional laws. Whew !” 
This was told as a good joke, of course; although it is said 
actually to have occurred. But Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, the 
leader of the Radical majority in the House, has just 
written a letter for publication in which he not only admits 
that there is no law prohibiting the removal of the District 
Commanders without the consent of the Senate; but frankly says 
that such a prohibition was not made, because in the opinion of 
the Senate it would have been unconstitutional ; and that, never- 
theless, he urged upon senators the making of the prohibition in 
spite of ‘‘the Constitution which they had just repudiated, and 
outside of which all agreed that we were acting.” In this admitted 
fact is the only justification of Mr. Johnson’s course. But to 
those who think that the inviolability of constitutional govern- 
ment is paramount to all other considerations, it is a great, an all- 
sufficient, justification. There can be no doubt that the Presi- 
dent, although he is executing the law in regard to reconstruction 
according to the letter, is not carrying out the intentions of the 
majority which passed that law, and so is in a measure defeating 
the purpose of the law. But the defence which he puts forth 
against this charge is contained in his letter to General Grant, in 
which he reminds the General that this republic is ‘ based 
upon a written Constitution,” and that the voice of the peo- 
ple “is law, when reflected in the manner which that instru- 
ment prescribes.” As the reconstruction laws set at naught the 
Constitution, by the admission of their very framers, the President 
deems himself justifiable in construing them with the utmost 
strictness according to their letter. Believing, as I do, with many 
Republicans, that a military government would be the best for 





the prosperity of the South for some years to come, I cannot unite 
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with them in denouncing Mr. Johnson, because he is fixed, 
obstinate, if you will, in his determination not to yield if he can 


| 


a shower after me, one of these inexpensive but dangerous 
missiles hitting me on the back of the head. Luckily the slight 


avoid doing so, to the unconstitutional usurpation avowed on the | but elegant wreath round my straw hat broke the force of the 
part of the majority in Congress. As to the break-up of the | blow, which being delivered by an urchin of nine, was not perhaps 


Cabinet, believe in it when you hear upon good authority that it 
has actually taken place. 

Of course the Negro is at the bottom of all this. And the 
condition of feeling at the North upon that subject may be in- 
ferred from the action of the State Constitutional Convention of 
New York, from which much was expected. It, however, has 
done little, and has brought itself into contempt with all 
parties. It has refused to confer suffrage upon women, but has 
conferred it upon negroes. But it has refused, in spite of many 
urgent appeals, to submit the question of negro suffrage separately 
to the people; the reason of the refusal being that every one knew 
that if the submission were separately made, suffrage would be 
refused by an overwhelming majority. I venture to say that the 
consequence will be that the Convention’s work will be rejected, 
and that we shall have no amended Constitution, and that we 
shall groan, therefore, under our present almost intolerable political 
burdens, even under the worst of them, an elective judiciary. 

A YANKEE. 








THE CREED OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
[To THE EpITorR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—It appears to me, that Christianity being the actual religion 
of the English nation, the Church ought to include all Christians 
who desire to be admitted. The few Positivists would be excluded, 
and the Romanists would exclude themselves. You say that 
‘‘comprehension would destroy the power of common worship.” 
But does that power exist universally now? Would the followers 
of Dr. Pusey be satisfied to worship in the same building with 
those of Dr. McNeile? Christians must agree to differ. Some 
think with you, that direct spiritual communion with Christ is an 
essential part of worship. Others, equally conscious, probably, of 
spiritual allegiance to Christ, feel such communion to be impossi- 
ble. Will the Legislature venture to say which is right? It 
surely cannot be right that the use of forms of worship should be 
required in the national Church, including anything in which some 
good Christians cannot join, though other good Christians may 
find it precisely fitted to their needs. If the spirit of Christianity 
were more truly prized than its forms, our fear would be lest any 
be excluded from the communion of the Church, in whom the 
fruits of that spirit may be traced.—I am, Sir, &c., We te 





ADMIRAL PERSANO. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Str,—I have just received curious confirmation of the accuracy of 
the account of Admiral Persano’s conduct at the battle of Lissa, 
given in your paper of the 15th July last, in a letter from a con- 
nection of mine, a naval officer now serving in the Mediterranean. 
In a recent voyage in the Adriatic he encountered an English 
engineer who had served on board an Austrian reconnoitring ves- 
sel at the battle of Lissa, and from him he received a full and 
most clear and satisfactory account of the action, of which he had 
a good view from beginning to end. ‘‘ He spoke strongly of 
Albini’s cowardice and treachery, and said that Persano did his 
best, and showed himself throughout a brave and gallant sailor. I 
consider his account most trustworthy.” ‘Thinking you may be 
glad to have this confirmation, I am, Sir, &c., U. 





A WIFE ON HER TRAVELS.—III. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘“SprcTaTor.”] 

Pontresina, September 14, 1867. 
Sir,—I didn’t like to let Mamma and Sophy know, for they both 
doat on me, and it would have frightened them so, but the truth 
is 1 was stoned in Nauders. You may well say that the change of 
associations and ideas is complete when you get abroad. But I 
don’t like it quite so complete as this, and have had a bad opinion 
of the barbarism of the Jews, ever since I had this practical 
experience of their favourite judicial sentence. Well, I know, 
you, who induced me to go abroad, will feel the responsibility 
painfully, so I hasten to relieve you. It was only the population 
under ten years of age which rose up against me. ‘The little boys 
of Nauders solicited Edward for kreyzers, which he, in the most 
courtly and cultivated German, declined to give. I regret to say 
that the little boys of Nauders thereupon began mimicking his 
highly educated accent, and followed us in what may be called a 
“corps of observation” on our walk. When they found me 
detached from the main body, they took up stones and sent 


of the most formidable kind. I called to Edward, who pursued 
this light infantry with a stick,—I need not say in vain. He 
then, remembering, Sir, your impressive lessons on the much 
greater power of moral than physical force (which struck him the 
more vividly at the moment, because physical force was wanting), 
appealed to public opinion in the shape of a friendly washerwoman. 
Having detailed the outrage, this excellent person made some very 
impressive theological remarks on the mystery attaching to the 
problem why “ der liebe Gott ” sent such ill-disposed urchins into 
this ‘‘ beautiful world,” a mystery which, in spite of my alarm 
and annoyance, certainly did seem to me a moral octave or 
two above the occasion. The good woman, however, then took 
the more practical measure of shrieking threats after the little 
mob, which had a visibly greater effect than Edward’s stick. 
You see, she was probably acquainted with their mothers, 
and might possibly exercise a moral influence on their even- 
ing rations. Apart from the stones above, and stones below,— 
(the cobbled stones of foreign streets are to me amongst the 
greatest trials of foreign travel, how my sister Sophy and I used 
to suffer from it at Nuremberg! but darling Sophy had a great 
fortitude and stoical equanimity),—I shall never forget that walk 
above Nauders as long asI live! We went out that I might make 
a little sketch for Edward of a great ragged mountain opposite, 
seamed with snow in every furrow, and with a spine that I think 
must have been as horrid as that Caucasian one on which Prome- 
theus was hung out. I am not a great painter, but have some 
feeling for colour, and perhaps a sketch or two of mine now and 
then has been thought a little Turneresque. Well, I didn’t 
satisfy myself at all that day with my great subject, but Edward, 
who was ranging up and down with his usual restlessness while I 
sketched, suddenly became excited, drew out his travelling glass, 
shifted his position, and at last insisted on my leaving my drawing 
to come with him and look down the valley from a rather higher 
point. The clouds were lifting, and the great Orteler was just 
beginning to gleam out, filling up the end of the valley like a tall 
pale mountain phantom. In another quarter of an hour what a 
change! The yellow setting sun just caught the towering pile of the 
Orteler glacier, and turned it ina moment to shining gold. It was 
fifteen miles off, and looked like an apparition from another world. 
It must have been such a sight as that which gave rise to the 
dreams of Delectable mountains and golden cities, in vain search 
for which men would spend their lives. ‘The green valley at our 
feet, speckled with yellow harvest-fields, the dark pine woods on the 
mountain sides, the dead white of the snowy ridges near us 
which were not in sun,—the sun was hidden behind them,— 
and, closing the long valley, this pyramid of dazzling gold, 
wheuce lit up we could not see, made me whisper to myself that 
fine outbreak of Mr. St. John’s in Jane Eyre, in taking leave of his 
wild Yorkshire moor, ‘¢‘ And I shall see it again, in dreams when 
[ sleep by the Ganges: and, again, in a remoter hour, when a 
deeper sleep overcomes me, by the side of a darker stream.” It 
was indeed a glimpse to haunt one all one’s life. It comes to me 
suddenly sometimes when I wake at night, or even amidst the 
gibbering of the hot table d’héte here, and I wonder if it was [ 
who saw it or somebody else. It was the sort of vision which 
makes idealists. 

For my part, I wonder nobody sets up one of the great hotels at 
Nauders,—though I heartily hope nobody will,—for it is impos- 
sible to conceive a grander and lovelier place. ‘The valley opens 
out there wide enough for beauty, and the three diverging glens, 
—that down the Finstermiinz Pass, that up the Inn (the Engadin), 
and that up the Stille Bach (‘ the Still Brook,” about as “ still,” by 
the way, as my little Colin) towards the Stelvio, are much grander 
than ‘‘ such beings as we are” have the power to take in. As it 
is, however, Nauders is arough place. ‘The infant population stone 
you, and the adult population wash your husband's shirts so as to 
look like rough-dried huckaback towels, and give you tea-soup in- 
stead of tea. I confess it did go to my heart to see the state in which 
North’s excellent 4s. 6d. tea came out at that inn. A teapot was 
not to be found, and they gave us something without any strainer 
in the spout, and water that didn’t boil. ‘Lhe result was a dilute 
vegetable hardly possible to drink. When the little maid made 
her exit with ‘‘ Ich wiinsche Ihnen guten Appetit” (‘‘ I wish youa 
good appetite”), Edward said, ‘‘ She may well wish us that! this is 
an eatable, not a fluid; and I never had the appetite that would 
have been requisite to consume it.” Nor shall we easily forget the 








condition in which a trout was brought up there for breakfast. I 
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suppose it had been half baked. Anyhow, it was livid and tumbled, 
and the sight was too much for us. Still, we were fed very 
respectably on the whole, but I wouldn’t recommend fastidious 
people to stay there. Dear Cecilia, for instance (my youngest 
sister, she has a beautiful manor and park of her own at Castle 
Browside), would be miserable there. 

Well, it was hard to leave Nauders, in spite of the rough fare, 
but we did after a day or two,—in an Linspanner—which, to my 
surprise, immediately dived with us down about a thousand feet to 
Martinsbriicke, on the Iun. Nauders is in the valley of the Sti/e 
Bach, and near 1,000 feet above the valley of the Inn, which we 
had seen a dizzy depth beneath us, as we wound up to Nauders 
through that grand Finstermiinz Pass, a day or two before. I never 
saw a grander road. Itisa military road made by the Austrians on 
the side of the mountain, with 800 feet of precipice beneath and very 
likely 800 feet above it. They were so jealous of it in 1850 that an 
English artist was arrested for sketching it, and wrote out a piteous 
and almost lyrical effusion on the subject—he lost his dinner by 
the arrest, and a good one, he says—in the guest-book at our little 
hotel, whereupon other and later guests had insolently made fancy 
pen-and-ink sketches of the artist being carried before the Com- 
mandant. ‘The Finstermiioz Pass really did look terrible in the 
evening light, as we drove up it, and I felt some fear 
that we should make even a more dangerous “leap in the 
dark” than Lord Derby. I had forgotten that we must 
get down to the valley of the Inn again, in order to go up the 
Engadin, and when our Linspanner deliberately began diving 
with us down an almost perpendicular descent, you may be 
sure we rather impetuously got out. Even on foot it was terrible 
work. The whole sensitive and percipient part of us was concen- 
trated in the toes of our boots, so that when we reached the bot- 
tom at Martinsbriicke, where we leave the Tyrol for the Swiss 
Canton of Graubunden (Grisons), and were asked ‘‘ whether we 
had anything to declare,” Edward faintly answered, ‘‘ Two pair of 
boots,” instead of ‘two pounds of tea” (it was only a pound and 
a half by this time). He apologized, on the ground that he could 
not declare anything of which he was not percipient, and that he 
was at the time percipient only of his boots. But the Swiss 
Custom-House officer only stared at him, and waived both the tea 
and the metaphysics with a grand air that made him feel very 
foolish,—which he was, you know. 

Our Biideker said the drive to Schuls was dull. But I suppose 
the writer hadn’t ever tried it, and only ‘damned it at a hazard,” 
as Charles Lamb did the old lady’s hero whom he didn’t know well 
enough to join her in blessing. The Rbztian Alps on one side 
and the Stelvio range on the other made every turn in the valley 
of the Inn a fresh wonder; and when, after a slight shower, the 
sun came out and completely bridged the glen with one of the 
most brilliant of double rainbows, if my heart didn’t leap up as high 
as Mr. Wordsworth’s on a like occasion, it was only for want of the 
full poetic buoyancy of his. I am sure even he never saw a more 
wonderful sight than those delicate aerial arches, one bright, the 
second faint, stretching from peak to peak of solid, barren masses 
of rock and snow, while the green river running swiftly under it, 
lost itself in the shadow of mountains blackened by the passing 
storm. We got into Schuls just as the heavy part of the storm 
reached us, and found more civilized quarters than at Nauders, 
but rather pensiony, if I may be excused the expression, — in 
other words, au hotelin which people are half expected to converse 
with each other as at a great boarding-house, and the other guests 
scrutinize you when you come in as a new arrival is scrutinized by 
those who are expected to adapt themselves to his society. Hence 
inns which are also pensions—inns with medicinal waters or baths 
in the neighbourhood—are a little distressing to the reserve of 
English travellers. 

It rained all night, but the next morning was lovely, and we 
went part of the way through the pine woods up the opposite Alp, 
falling in with a caravan of chalet carts, drawn by meek-eyed 
oxen, whose bells you could hear tinkling through the clear air a 
quarter of a mile below, as they wound up the rough, steep road, 
which was little more than a dry watercourse. The bells are 
meant to warn descending carts of their approach, for there are 
only a few places where the one could get aside into the wood to 
let the others pass, and it is necessary, therefore, to have long 
notice. ‘The caravan was taking up supplies to the thirteen 
chalets on the Alp,—at a height of three or four hours’ march 
above the valley. <A fine dog gravely accompanied the little com- 
pany of mountaineers, and came up to me with a profound con- 
fidence in the pleasure I should take in making his acquaintance 
that was very gratifying. Certainly I should dislike pensions less 
if the pensivnnaires were dogs who offer you their friendship in 


this grave and serious manner, lifting a large paw up to your arm, 
instead of chattering men and women. From Schuls to Zernetz 
was scarcely a less grand excursion than the previous day's between 
Nauders and Schuls, and during the drive we came in sight of one 
grand glacier, with a small company of coal-black rocks scattered 
over it, which brought out in wonderful relief its dazzling whiteness. 
And what a pretty little nest of a town was Zernetz, where the 
Spohl joins the Inn, and the valley widens (as usual at a confluence 
of gorges) into a bright wide basin of the greenest turf! It was 
the most charming little inn, too, very quiet, but with the most 
perfect appointments; where the trout were ethereal, the soup good, 
even the beef edible, and the eternal Mehispeise —a pudding 
varying from sponge cake to omelette, according to the proportion 
of eggs—was conceived and executed with a Parisian delicacy of 
feeling that transfigured it into a new and ideal type. ‘They say 
that the Engadin supplies cooks to all Europe, who, when they 
have made their little fortunes, come back and set up inns in their 
native towns. Certainly the cook of the “ Lion” at Zernetz 
must have had Parisian training. I had made Edward buy mea 
quarter of a pound of salt for my private salt-cellar, to the un- 
bounded astonishment of almost the only shopwoman in the little 
town; but here it was not needed ;—we had separate salt spoons, 
and the whitest linen I ever saw. Cosy little Zernetz, when shalk 
I forget the bright impression of the cheerfulness and homeliness, 
in sight of so much grandeur, it made upon me? It was a place 
where you felt compelled to talk to the friendly inhabitants, 
even though you could only make yourself half understood. 
All of them talk Romansch (a curious Latin patois), but most 
of them also talk German, and I quite struck up a friend- 
ship with an old woman who pursued her spinning on a bench 
in the open air near our inn. What an amusement it was, 
too, to see the goats, with their tinkling bells, come down at 
night from the mountain, and sort themselves to their different 
homes! One opposite us had to stand for an hour waiting outside 
her door, bleating, till her mistress came home, and the poor 
creature was quite uneasy at the delay, and nibbled mortar off the 
wall, in the hope, I suppose, of effecting an entrance burglariously. 
I myself could not subside into my novel till the old womar 
arrived with the key. When shall we have such a sunset walk as 
that again by the side of the river, with the amber clouds resting 
on the snowy edges of the hills, the pale half-moon hanging just 
above them, and the autumn crocuses making a violet carpet of 
the sward at our feet? ‘The Spdhl, white with melted glacier, 
runs for a long stretch in the same channel with the green Inn, 
their waters quite unmingled, and the pretty little town (shaped 
like a V, as are many of these Engadin towns, the church standing 
at the meeting-point of the two branches), stretches one of its arms 
towards the valley of the Spéhl, the other along the course of the 
Inn. ‘The Michaelmas daisy grew wild here in large, bright 
patches, and seems to me singularly expressive of this cheerful, 
cosy, simple little Alpine village,— 
“Thou unassuming common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 


And yet with something of a grace 
Which Love makes for thee !” 


where I regret to say English travellers, and pompous alpenstocks 
are as plenty as gentians and pines. We find both the inns so 
full that we are boarded off in a pretty little room of a private 
house, looking straight on the grand Roseg Glacier. ‘There are 
twoalloys. One is that we have little journeys to make to the hotel? 
for our meals, and generally have to go first to order them, and a 
second time to eat them. But as our fellow guests there say that 
they never get any sleep at night for the noise of the guides’ room, 
where they make a fuss till after twelve and begin getting up again at 
four, that is perhaps a trifling evil. But the second alloy is more 
serious. It is the queerest of queer houses we are in, consisting 
mostly of large, pitch-dark, wooden halls, seemingly stacked with 
wood, —behind which I believe brigands to be secreted in large 
bands, — but with two cheerful little rooms for their victims. 
Edward's money is all in gold in his pocket, and as the old crone 
to whom the house seems to belong is usually out, we have beer 
given a gigantic door-key to let ourselves in to our doom. I am 
rather low in spirits, perhaps, for Edward is just come back from 
the post, and I have no letter from Hannah, aud consequently no 
news of my darlings. Hannah was, I think, “ keeping company” 
when I left,—‘‘ with a most respectable young man, ma’am, 
a carpenter ;—his father have five houses of his own, which will 
be Robert’s when the old gentleman die,”—and I fear she has 
neglected her letter. I hope she has not neglected her charge. 





Yet, if we perish here from assassins’ hands, perhaps it would be 


From Zernetz we came in a short morning drive to Pontresina,, 
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well for them also not to survive. In profound gloom, I am, Sir, 
—perhaps for the last time,—your obedient servant, 
A Wire on Her TRrAvELs. 





BOOKS. 
ay See 
MR. TROLLOPE’S SHORT TALES.* 

Mr. Troivore’s characteristic power is not shown in anything 
like a proportional degree in his shorter tales. It is a kind of 
power which needs space to develop it. He puts on his moral 
colours in distinct layers; and though when they are all laid on, they 
so modify each other as to produce not unfrequently perfect unity 
of effect, he usually needs for each new touch that he gives to his 
characters a good chapter at least of ordinary narrative. ‘Thus, 
to take a particular instance, the art with which he brings out 
Archdeacon Grantly’s kindly worldliness of heart in relation to 
his son’s marriage in the Last Chronicle of Barset, and how much 
more worldly he, like most other people, was in practice than 
in theory, is inimitable of its kind, but it is also incompressible. 
The flavour of Archdeacon Grantly’s worldliness might have been 
given by another artist in a much more condensed form, but then 
it would have been in a wholly different style of drawing. Mr. 
‘Trollope’s power is not intensive and concentrated, but extensive 
and gradual in its approaches. ‘The skill with which he gives us 
view after view of his different characters, each looking, at first, 
as if it were ouly the old view over again, but proving before 
long to have a something added, which gives you a sense 
of completer knowledge of the character, reminds us of 
nothing so much as the zigzags of a road terraced up a steep 
hill-side from which you are constantly getting the same 
view of a valley repeated again and again, but each time with 
some novelty of aspect and additional command of its relation 
to other neighbouring valleys, in consequence of the added 
height. ‘This first condition of Mr. Trollope’s success as a 
novelist,—due length of narrative,—is wanting in all his shorter 
tales, and consequently many of them are far from remarkable, 
and one or two in this volume,—like the Last Austrian who Left 
Venice, the Two Generals, and the Adventures of I'red Pickering, 
might, except as regards English style, have been by any other 
hand, and almost by any absolutely unskilled hand. Nothing can be 
more fade or characterless than these three tales. Mr. Trollope 
never succeeds specially in incident, except it be incident in 
relation to character, and in these three tales there is nothing but 
a caput mortuum of character, something which we will not deny 
might have grown beneath his skilful hands in a long narrative 
into interest and significance, but, left as it is, bears to one of his 


better studies precisely the same relation which a cutting of stick | 


stuck into the earth bears to the tree into which it might, under 
favourable circumstances, grow. We think such poor little bits of 
workinanship as theseshould scarcely have been used even to pad out 
a volume of better tales, for they do not deserve to be permanently 
connected with so good a novelist’s name. Indeed, as regards reputa- 
tion, it is a question whether Mr. ‘Trollope does well to collect more 
than a very few indeed of his short tales in a permanent form. 
Of those contained in this volume, only Ophelia Gledd,—which 
has far the most character,—and Lotta Schmidt, which has a 
poetry of feeling not very common with Mr. Trollope, and possibly 
the Widow's Mite, in which Mr. ‘Trollope works out a little 
question of conscience with a reality of touch, and pertinacity of 
illustration peculiarly his own, were, to our mind, worth preserving 
ina permanent form. Juther Giles of Ballyinoy has no doubt a 
broad, pleasant humour of its own, which few writers but Mr. 
Anthony Trollope could have given to it; but it is rather a good 
after-dinner anecdote than a tale; and Malachi Cove, though 
pleasant reading on account of the vividness with which it brings 
a lovely bit of cliff scenery before the eye, is more visibly crippled 
by its brevity, stands more visibly in need of introductory narra- 
tive and fuller development, than any tale in the book. 
Trollope might have made it into a fine and picturesque story. 


P es | 
It is a flower snatched so carelessly that the petals are injured | 


and the stalk lost in the snatching. Only the calyx and a few 
injured leaves are left in the reader's hand. 


The Widow's lite, though not the most artistic nor the most , 


interesting tale in the book, is the completest tale it contains ; 
for it completely works out the on@idea it is written to illustrate, 


which is not connected with the delineation of character, but | 


with anxieties of conscience. It was written apparently at the 
time of the Lancashire Cotton Famine, and intended to press home 





* Lotta Schmidt, and Other Stories. Londou: Alexander 


By Authony Trollope. 
Strahan, 4 iether 


Mr. | 


the true moral of the story of the Widow’s Mite in the New Testa- 
ment, and the exceeding difficulty of gaining fairly the blessing which 
| the widow gained. ‘The heroine of the tale is a young English lady 
| of no wealth, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, who is engaged 
;to an American gentleman of some property, to whom she is to 
{be immediately married. She is painfully anxious, however, 
before leaving her country, to do something, and convince herself 
| that she has done something, to prove her deep sympathy with her 
| suffering countrymen in Lancashire. She wants to give her 
| widow’s mite; but she cannot see how she who, instead of being 
|a forlorn widow, is supremely happy in her love, and instead of 
| only two mites, has, poor as she is, a hundred pounds to buy her 
| wedding trousseau with, is to cast in anything to the Lancashire 
| Relief Fund which might bear comparison to the two mites which 
| the widow cast into the Treasury. At last, she determines, 
|instead of being married in white, with a bridal veil and the 
usual bridal finery, to give all the proceeds of this finery, nearly 
twenty pounds, to the Relief Fund, and be married in her ordinary 
| winter merino dress, and she carries her poiut with her betrothed, 
|Mr. Frederic F. Frew, of Philadelphia, in spite of his very 
advanced economical theories against private charity. The first 
formation of her resolution is admirably described :— 





| She would throw in her two mites, if she did but know where to find 
}them. “I could only do it, in truth,” she said to herself, as she rose 
| from her prayers, “by throwing in him. I have got one very great 
| treasure, but I have not got anything else that I care about. After all, 
| it isn’t so easy to be a widow with two mites.” Then she sat down and 
thought about it. As to postponing her marriage, that she knew to be 
| in truth quite out of the question. Even if she could bring herself to 
| do it, everybody about her would say that sho was mad, and Mr. 
| Frederick F. Frew might not impossibly destroy himself with one of 
| those pretty revolvers which he sometimes brought out from Liverpool 
for her to play with. But it was not practicable for her to give up her 
wedding-clothes? There would be considerable difficulty even in this. 
As to their having been ordered, that might be overcome by the sacri- 
fice of some portion of the price. But then her aunt, and even her uncle, 
would oppose her; her cousins would cover her with ridicule; in the latter 
matter she might, however, achieve something of her widowhood ;—and, 
after all, the loss would fall more upon F. F. Frew than upon herself. She 
really did not care, for herself, in what clothes she was married, so that she 
was made his wife, But as regarded him, might it not bo disagreeable to 
| him to stand before the altar with a dowdy creature in an old gown? 
And then there was one other consideration. Would it not seem that 
she was throwing in her two mites publicly, before the eyes of all men, 
as a Phariseo might do it? Would there not be an ostentation in her 
widowhood? But as she continued to reflect, she cast this last thought 
| behind her. It might be so said of her, but if such saying were untrue, 
| the offering were made in a widow's spirit, and not in the spirit of a 
| Pharisee, would it not be cowardly to regard what men might say ? 
| Such falso accusation would make some part of the two mites. “I'll 
| go into Liverpool about it on Monday,” she said to hersolf, as she 
finally tucked the clothes around her. 


When she 
|has, after great difficulty. conquered her lover's and her aunt's 
‘and her bridesmaids’ prejudices on the subject, and triumphed 
with regard to the merino dress, and the contribution to the 
| Relief Fund, and when the marriage takes place, instead of missing 
her finery, no one remembers its absence, and she is half disap- 
pointed at finding that it turns out no sacrifice at all. 


| But perhaps the best touch in the story is the end. 


“Tt has been all very nico,” said Mrs. Granger, still sobbing, when 
Nora went up-stairs to tie on her bonnet before she started. “ Only 
you aro going! "—“ Yes, I’m going now, aunt. Dear aunt! But, aunt, 
I have failed in one thing—absolutely failed.”—*“ Failed in what, my 
darling ? "—** There has been no widow’s mite. It is not easy to bea 
widow with two mites.”— What ycu have given will bo blessed to you 
and blessed to those who will receive it.”—“ I hope it may ; but I almost 
feel that I have been wrong in thinking of it so much. It has cost me 
nothing. I tell you, aunt, that it is not easy to be a widow with two 
mites.” When Mrs. Granger was alone with her husband after this, 
tho two Miss Fosters having returned to Liverpool under the discreet 
protection of the two young Grangers, for they had positively refused 
to travel with no other companion than the strange American,—she 
told him all that Nora had said. ‘And who can tell us,” he replied, 
“that it was not the same with the widow herself? She threw in all 
that she had, but who can say that she suffered aught in consequence? 
It is my belief that all that is given in a right spirit comes back in- 
stantly, in this world, with interest.”—“I wish my coals would come 
back,” said Mrs. Granger.—“ Perhaps you have not given them in a 
right spirit, my dear.” 


No one works out a little moral problem of this kind with more 
vivacity and force than Mr. Trollope, and this tale, slightly as it 
draws upon his powers as an artist, is worth perpetuating, as 
showing how strongly he can conceive and with how much life he 
can expound a point of social ethics that has once taken strong 
hold of him. ‘Those who call Mr. Trollope an immoral novelist 
do not truly understand him. He sees thoroughly, no doubt, what 
good there is in weak and even in bad men. But no one grasps 
more strongly the difference between a man who floats with the 

tide and a man who is pushing his way upwards to a higher moral 
i faith. 
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The story of Ophelia Gleddis a very striking study of the differ- 
ence between the nuances of character constituting a Yankee lady 
and an English lady, and we only wish she had been the heroine of a 
long novel, instead of a dwarf tale. Lotta Schmidt isa tale of a dif- 
ferent class. Mr. Trollope is very susceptible to the different moral 
atmosphere and effect of different places, and in this tale he has 
caught the air of Viennese popular life with great delicacy and 
vigour. But what gives its interest to the tale is its description of 
the effect produced by a great player on the zither. Mr. Trollope 
does not often write like this, nor do we think that it is his best 
style ; but it is remarkable in him :— 

_ Reader, did you ever hear the zither? When played, as it is some- 
times played in Vienna, it combines all the softest notes of the human 
voice. It sings to you of love, and then wails to yon of disappointed 
love, till it fills you with a melancholy from which there is no escaping, 
—from which you never wish to escape. It speaks toe you as no other 
instrument ever speaks, and reveals to you with wonderful eloquence 
the sadness in which it delights. It produces a luxury of anguish, a 
fullness of the satisfaction of imaginary woe, a realization of the 
mysterious delights of romance, which no words can ever thoroughly 
supply. While the notes are living, while the music is still in the air, 
the ear cones to covet greedily every atom of tone which the instrument 
will produce, so that the slightest extraneous sound becomes an offence. 
Tho notes sink and sink so low and low, with their soft sad wail of 
delicious woe, that the listener dreads that something will be lost in 
the struggle of listening. There seems to come some lethargy on his 
sense of hearing, which he fears will shut out from his brain the last, 
lowest, sweetest strain, the very pearl of the music, for which he has 
been watching with all the intensity of prolonged desire. And then the 
zither is silent, and there remains a fond memory, together with a deep 
regret. 

We never heard the zither, but ‘luxury of anguish,” and the 
other phrases applied by Mr. Trollope to express the greediness of 
yearning which it excites, seem to describe a slightly voluptuous 
and epicurean element in its music, to express something self-con- 
scious in the eager feeding on delicious sadness which it encourages, 
in short, to indicate a softening and slightly relaxing style of 
music. And the old musician and Lotta Schmidt herself, who 
is so much in love with his music as to fall in love with himself, 
are sketched in conformity with this conception of his style of art, 
but how cursorily and unsatisfactorily! Here, again, as in almost 
all the other stories of any merit, we feel how much Mr. Trollope 
loses,—how much of his own most characteristic power he loses, 
—by not winding out his tale in an extended thread of incident. 

To take an illustration from flowers, Mr. Trollope’s genius is of a 
standard order, and needs a good long stock to support it ;—the 
dwarf specimens of his art are by no means favourable ones; we 
doubt if he ought ever to consent to produce short tales like these. 
They are not specimens of his best literary strength. 





THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES OF LORD 
PLUNKET.*—[Seconp Norice.] 

Tue motives which had led to large concessions on the part of 
the English Government to the claims of the Irish patriotic party 
in 1782 no longer existed in 1798. In the former year it was 
literally true that ‘ England's difficulty was Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity.” The revolt of the English Colonies in North America, 
added to a threatened invasion of the French, rendered the pro- 
pitiation of Ireland a political necessity. Ninety thousand Ivish 
volunteers, drilled and armed, supporting the claims of the Irish 
people, rendered resistance impossible. ‘Those claims were, first, 
the abolition of commercial restrictions imposed in ancient times 
by the jealousy of English traders ; and, secondly, the * declara- 
tion of the independence of the Irish Legislature and Judicature.” 
As long as the Volunteers remained united and enrolled the Irish 
Parliament stood by their aid. But as soon as the support of that 
body was withdrawn, and the Volunteers themselves dispersed, the 
Trish Legislature was in the power of the English Government. The 
representation was in the hands of a few persons who had always 
been willing to barter their influence with the Government for 
places, pensions, and peerages, and the House itself was crowded 
with Government placemen and pensioners. ‘The efforts of the 
Liberal party to remedy this state of affairs by constitutional 
means were unavailing; in! the words of Grattan, they ‘‘ sought a 
reform that should have given a Constitution to the people, and 
the Emancipation that should have given a people to the Constitu- 
tion,” in vain. To extort these changes by the assistance of the 
Volunteers might have been practicable, but was rejected as un- 
constitutional by Grattan and the more respectable leaders of the 
Liberal party. 

_ Tho Volunteers, bewildered between their loyalty and their patriotism, 
divided between their love of the Constitution and their love of country, 
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knew not which way to turn.’ They found their political action no longer 
encouraged by those whose advice they had been accustomed to obey; 
the Government said there was no further occasion for their services to 
meet a foreign invasion, and their own leaders told them that they were 
no longer required to repel the political aggression of their fellow- 
subjects. Thus discouraged, almost discredited, the great national army 
melted away. 

In 1790 a fresh difficulty perplexed the English Government in 
its dealings with Ireland. The influence of the French Revolu- 
tion spreading to that country infected the independent Dissenters 
of the North no less than the Catholic population, and the hope 
was aroused of winning their long sought emancipation by force. 
The accession of the Duke of Portland gave to Mr. Pitt an oppor- 
tunity of stemming for a while the current, by pretending to 
encourage the hopes of the Liberal party. ‘This was done by 
sending to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant 
the man who, of all others, by his personal character as well as by his 
| political sentiments, was calculated to inspire the moderato patriotic 
party with confidence; that man was Ear] Fitzwilliam. He arrived in 
| Ireland in the end of 1794, and was received with a hearty welcome and 
an exhibition ef popular enthusiasm more unanimous than any the 
country had seen for ten years. 

The hopes of the Liberal party ran high, but were doomed to 
speedy disappointment. One of the first acts of the new Viceroy 
was to dismiss from an unimportant office a member of one of the 
great Protestant families through whom the Government had been 
hitherto conducted, a family “ whose members filled, it was said, 
one-fourth of all the places in the island.” ‘The old dominant 
spirit was aroused, the party by whose aid and upon whose repre- 
sentations the Government had long ruled Ireland appealed to 
their friends in power, they were successful, and Lord Cornwallis 
was recalled. 

The excitement throughout Ireland was intense. Both Houses of 
Parliament passed unanimously votes of confidence in the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, which were followed by addresses from every part of the country. 
On the day he quitted Dublin all the shops were closed, and the whole 
city presented an aspect of gloom. On that day the Irish people aban- 
doned all hope that the promised reforms would be earnestly attempted 
by the Legislature. The Catholics of the South and the Presbyterians 
of the North might now make common cause, for all the many pro- 
scribed classes had learnt that the Parliament of Ireland was but a 
small and corrupt faction, a faction which believed itself able to defy 
the wishes, and was determined to ignore the rights, of the great 
majority of their fellow-countrymen. The people were thus given to 
understand that the policy of conciliation had been tried and finally 
abandoned. Acting upon this hint, they commenced a system of military 
organization which spread rapidly throughout the country. 

Then broke out the terrible rebellion which was only to be extin- 
guished in blood, and the quelling of which put an end to all hope 
of successful resistance by physical force to the armed dictatorship 
of the Executive. 

To such a condition had the country come, and to such a state had Parlia- 
ment been brought, when Pitt sent over Lord Cornwallis to Ireland, to offer 
with one hand a policy of conciliation to the people, but with the other 
to thrust the Act of Union on the House of Commons. For, however 
submissive the Legislature had become on all points that concerned only 
the interests of the people at large, it was certain that they would show 
some spirit on the question of their own existence. 

The opposition was vehement. Meetings of the Bar, the bankers, 
merchants, and other bodies were held, to protest against the pro- 
posed Union; but the members of the English Government never 
flinched from their determination, notwithstanding the numbers 
and ability of their opponents. The mission of Lord Cornwallis 
was accepted by him as something more than a mere act of dip- 
lomacy. Iiis own feelings were enlisted, and however disagree- 
able his task, the belief in its expediency was with him the excuse 
for its zealous performance. The different aspects in which the 
question of the Union presented itself to that nobleman and to its 
opponents are concisely aud fairly stated by Mr. David Plunket:— 

He [Lord Cornwallis in his correspondence with the English Govern- 
ment] saw in Ireland only a province, and considered the Logislative 
Union only as a great Imperial measure, that might advance the interests 
of Irishmen, but would certainly consolidate the strength and stability 
of the Empire. Plunket loved Ireland for her own sake, as an indepen- 
dent country, united only to England by a community in liberty at 
home and power abroad, and believed that the Act of Union was not 
only a doubtful experiment as regards material prosperity, but that it 
would, if carried, be the first of a series of measures of centralization, 
by which at last all traces of an independent nationality must be effaced. 
He had received these opinions through the doctrines and the elo- 
quence of such statesmon and patriots as Ponsonby and Grattan, and 
they had been illustrated by the approval of such characters as Moira 
and Charlemont. " 

From first to last the opposition of Plunket was uncompromising 
| and sustained. The first debate on the Union took place in 








| January, 1799, and lasted nearly a day and a night. Lord Castle- 
| reagh, in a speech which Mr. David Plunket characterizes—some- 
| what harshly—as “ta mixture of dislocated arguments, broken 
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metaphors, and cold, hard sneers,” summarized all that could be | removal of Catholic disabilities became the object towards which 
effectively said in favour of the proposed Union. ‘To him Plunket | he devoted all the fullness of his great powers ; its attainment was 
the crowning triamph of his life. In early years he had fought 
Some who witnessed the effect of this his ‘first great parliamentary its battle in the Irish House. Twenty years after the Union he 
effort, although they often afterwards heard his most famous speeches in | received from the dying hands of Henry Grattan ‘“ that mag- 
pr en aga sepa still — —— me —— cay oi _ nificent bequest, the conduct of the Catholic cause,” and he never 
aid he produce an eifect so ¢ eep and strange. 6n he began to speak : ~ 
it was between six and seven o'clock on the morning of the 23rd of wavered from his trust : 
January, and the uncertain light of a wintry daybreak fell upon his broad | 
and massive face, pale as ever, but then deeply marked by the traces of 
intense thought and long and painful excitement. His powerful frame 
heaved from his efforts to suppress the terrible emotions within, and 
when his strong metallic voice rang out with words of awful warning 
and denunciation, all other sounds in the House were hushed into death 
like silence. 





replied, 


In his own unhappy country he had known religious distinctions as 
the sources of all the misery, vice, and weakness that made the Irish 
people a byword amongst nations; he had seen an insolent minority 
domineering over semi-barbarous masses of their fellow-countrymen. 
To religious hatred he attributed the horrors of 98, the humiliation of 
1800, and still he saw growing into wealth and importance a power 
within the State that, if not allowed to mingle with the other elements 
TI skid abs Ss wits te ifal s ispl of national strength, must become a cause of national weakness. It 

1e speech, which abounds with beautiful passsages, displays all required no prophetic foresight to know that every day the great measure 
the fearlessness and fervour, as well as some of the faults of a | of justice was delayed, ill-will and hatred were freshly sown amongst 
young debater, but bristles with darts of the most bitter sarcasm. | the people, seeds of the storm of which the whirlwind must sooner or 


As a characteristic passage take the following :— later be seaped. : ; kk ha me 
In 1827 the Catholic question was fast reaching its crisis. The 


I see the protection against the wickedness of the plan in the imbeci- Relief Bills attempted to be carried were at last resisted by such 


lity of its execution, and I congratulate my country that, when a design ala . : 
was formed against her liberties, the prosecution of it was entrusted to | bare majorities that the result seemed inevitable. In this year 


— — ae ot ah ge placed in. The example of the Prime Minister | Plunket was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
er vngiand, imitable in its vices, may deceive the noble lord. The/in Ireland, and at the same time raised to the Peerage. The 


Minister of England has his faults. He abandoned in his latter poate Y 7 
years the principle of Reform, by professing which he had attained | latter dignity unquestionably was fairly earned as a reward of 
the carly confidence of the people of England, and in the whole | invaluable public services, and as a distinction suitable to the social 


of his political conduct he has shown himself haughty and intract-| rank he had already won, but Canning, as Mr. David Plunket 
able, but it must be admitted that he is endowed by nature with frankly admits, “ no doubt also felt that Lord Plunket’s services 
’ ? 


a towering and transcendent intellect, and that the vastness of his | * , 
resources keeps pace with the magnificence and unboundedness of his | in the Upper House would be of the utmost importance when the 


projects. I thank God that it is much more easy for him to transfer | final issue of the great cause in which they were both so deeply 
his apostacy and his insolence than his comprehension and his sagacity, interested should come to be decided there.” And Canning was 


and I feel the safety of my country in the wretched feebleness of her]. : . a “1s 
enemy. I cannot fear that the Constitution which has been founded by right, for on the second reading of the Emancipation Bill in the 
the wisdom of sages and cemented by the blood of patriots and of heroes, | Upper House, Lord Plunket delivered what was perhaps the finest 


is to be smitten to its centre by such a green and sapless twig as this. | and most effective of his many speeches on the question. We 
The Union Bill was fiercely debated in every stage of its pro- | have refrained from extracting bits of any of the great speeches 
gress through the House of Commons, but by no member with | which are given in full in these volumes. Lord Plunket’s oratory 
such energy and skill as by Plunket. Ile led, as he knew, a for- | was so versatile that no space which we could afford would contain 
lorn hope, but he never wavered. A galling fire of sarcasm and | fair specimens, but he who reads these speeches for himself is sure 
invective, in the face of which the measure of the Union was| to enjoy an intellectual treat, and many an Englishman whose 
carried, met the Ministers at every step, and was kept up with | knowledge of the past politics of Ireland is limited will gain from 
unabated vigour by the genius and eloquence of Plunket. On the | their perusal much to interest and instruct him from the words of 
10th of June, 1800, the Union Bill passed, and was sent to the | one who loved his country, who knew her failings, and helped to 
Lords for their concurrence, ‘the last words uttered against the | redress her wrongs. 
Union in the Irish House of Commons having been spoken by With the enactment of Catholic Emancipation the great object of 
Plunket.” Plunket’s life was attained, and though he often afterwards attended 
The Act of Union was a death-blow to the old patriotic party in | the House of Lords in intervals of leisure from his duties as Lord 
Ireland. Its members were turned out of their Parliament, as| Chancellor of Ireland (which office he held from 1830 to 1841), 
Grattan said, ‘‘ with safe consciences, but with breaking hearts.” | he was seldom moved to any great exertion ; he had in fact gained 
Some of them, who already stood upon the threshold of fame, | his suit, but lost his peculiar occupation in Parliament. For ten 
abandoned all hope of better days for their country or themselves, | years he presided with great ability in the Irish Court of Chancery, 
and withdrew into the obscurity of retirement. Others, especially | and when at last he was compelled, sorely against his will, to 
among the younger men, accepting the situation as an accomplished | retire, and let in Lord Campbell—a monstrous party job—the 
fact, settled down to win renown in the less brilliant career of | expressed feelings of the Bar testified the loving veneration in 
professional toil. Plunket was one of these. Applying his | which he was held by those who knew him best. 
splendid faculties to the work of his profession with the zeal and| For several years after his retirement, his mind retained its perfect 
energy that court success, he speedily rose to eminence. At the | vigour, and with " ad — ore din Fase. oti ner np Mond 
‘ is ; ; es ring ev rlier career, é 
roa ~ a owe wl oe a pragen Gatietier-Genmnat oor timea, “It particularly pleased him, too, to cap quotations from the Greek 
© » ‘simply as a recognition of his political leadership, and | ang (Latin authors with those who were fresh from school and college 


as being the man who was at the time best able to conduct the | studies, a competition in which he was always successful. Gradually, 
law business of the Crown,” and in 1805 was advanced to the | however, the weight of nearly ninety years began to press heavily upon 
him, and the complete change from habits of busy life to those of total 


position of Attorney-General. At this time he was repeatedly idleness told upon his mind, so that his last days were spent in a sad 
urged by Lord Grenville to enter the House of Commons in the | intellectual lethargy, and death came to him with a merciful release. 
of Plunkets talonts would prove to his Administration + but for | LO°4 Plunket’ lite is a biography written, as is not alwaye the 
many years he steadily pt ane to take an sl in ie erial | C2°°s in perfect good . ate and in a captivating style. Dis. Ruste 
Site ond oh @ ti rt ee pike “d “ ; »P __ | Plunket, working evidently con amore, has employed every valu- 
eget — et ~depieing, wage + Natal months before the dissolu able scrap of somewhat scanty and not very ductile materials. The 
tion in 1807, when he sat for Midhurst, he did not seek a seat in . ; : ill not soon fade, for th 
Parliament until 1812, “applying himself in the interval to his | ™°™°'Y -  enanergaie _ soon tnatigs . P , 
, ‘‘applying himself in the interval to his 8 
: : record has been fashioned with truthfulness and skill. 
profession, securing the greatest name and probably the largest 
income ever obtained by an Irish barrister.” From this to the end 
of his political career Plunket’s name is identifigl with the one THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE.* 
great question of Irish policy at that time, Catholic Emancipation, | Ix many respects this is a remarkable novel; it is certainly one 
and the narrative of his political life is almost the history of that | which we have read with much pleasure, and which deserves 
long-deferred measure of justice. hearty praise. Perhaps the worst we can say of it is that Mrs. 
Mr. David Plunket, following the career of his grandfather, | Eiloart’s name is new to us, and it appears from the dedication 

through the remainder of the biography traces it chiefly through | that she has been married nearly twenty years. At least she says 
letters and speeches having reference to that hard-fought struggle, | that her husband has loved her, or she has loved her husband, all 
and in doing so he has compiled with admirable skill a complete that time; and we hope they had not to suffer from the miseries of 
and interesting account of what used to be called the Catholic a long engagement, beginning when their friends thought them 
Question. <A spirited review of the effects of the Penal Code in | too young to marry, and ending when they felt themselves too old 
Ireland from the close of the seventeenth down to the commence- |to marry with the proper enthusiasm. We have no desire to 
ment of the present century aptly prefaces the transcription of ; gana : ps 

Lord Plunket’s magnificent speeches on Catholic claims. ‘The — Discipline. By Mis.Eiloart. Three volumes. London: Hurst aud 
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penetrate into these domestic secrets, and we cannot think it un- 
wise for novelists to wait till they have gained experience. But 
when novel-writing is begun rather late in life, it is not so often 
marked by gradation and variety as when the first start is made 
in youth, and the first success is partial. As Pallas springs 
armed from the head of Zeus, so she remains. ‘There is neither 
growth in her, nor the feeling of future strength ; the play of 
expanding muscles gives place to uniform rigidity. We do not 
wish to be prophetic in addressing these remarks to Mrs. Eiloart, 
but we should like more novels from her of the same merit, and 
we are afraid that instead she may give us more of the same sort. 
Not that the sort is bad. Our readers will probably agree with 
us that the Curate’s Discipline is a work of great ability, that a 
few, though too few, of the scenes are dramatic, and that while 
all the characters are natural and lifelike, some of them are por- 
traits by the old masters, instead of resembling the full-lengths 
of the Academy. Yet there are defects in it which might be 
cured by practice and study, and which in a young writer would 
seem almost certain to cure themselves by some natural process. 
And however good a novel may be, we do not like a series of 
new editions of it under different names. The uncritical public, 
and those who cater for it, think that a success can never be 
repeated too often. When Gétz von Berlichingen had created a 
sensation, a bookseller called on Goethe and made a handsome 
offer for a dozen plays in the same style. No doubt the dozen 
would have sold better than the subsequent works by which 
Goethe lost money. But Germany has no cause to regret that its 
generosity of the moment met with no response from its self-sup- 
porting classic. ‘aust was worth a thousand plays in the style of 
Gotz. 

Whether Mrs. Eiloart will accept our advice remains to be seen. 
We can assure her that it is offered frankly. One of our reasons 
for offering it is that the Curate’s Discipline is exhaustive both of 
its subject and its characters, while neither subject nor characters 
are new in their conception. Reminiscences of many novels have 
floated before the mind’s eye as the plot was sketched out, and the 
persons marshalled in order. It is quite possible these remini- 
scences may have been unconscious, but we think the skill with 
which they have been suppressed in the working out of the novel 
implies that Mrs. Eiloart saw the shoals surrounding her course, 
and avoided them by careful pilotage. Sometimes the signs of this 
care are a little too manifest, and we think a character or incident 
is not developed in proportion to the place it was originally intended 
to fill, for fear of our recognizing it when brought prominently 
before us. This may be, and probably is, a fancy, but it is 
naturally suggested by the distant likeness of characters and in- 
cidents to some which are already familiar. There is nothing 
very new in the picture of a zealous young curate putting life into 
the whole mechanism of the parish, and alternately scandalizing 
his easy-going rector by what seems overstrained zeal, and scan- 
dalized himself by what is sheer indifferentism. The contrast be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters would have been fresher before 
the days of George Eliot, and has not been so often treated even 
now as to be called hackneyed. But one powerful reading of life 
makes mor: impression than a great many mémoires pour servir, 
and it is almost impossible to touch a subject for the second time 
without appearing to imitate the one who has taken absolute 
possession of it by a single effort. It is for this reason that we 
find more originality in Mrs. Eiloart’s dealing with what is 
hackneyed than in her treatment of comparative novelty. We 
should not care to count the cloth-covered volumes, with semi- 
ecclesiastical lettering, in which curates have been put through the 
discipline of fiction. Ladies who distribute tracts, and even 
read them—to others, are as common in novels as they are 
in real life. Bigamy comes far more frequently before the 
judges of literature than before Her Majesty’s Judges of 
Assize. There is always an early marriage which has not been 
made known, and which proclaims itself at the worst time, 
and in the most obtrusive manner. Young people do nothing 
else but fall in love with the wrong people, form rash and un- 
comfortable engagements, break them off just when they become 
bearable, and obstinately refuse to marry till the end of the third 
volume. One way or another we have a good deal of this from 
Mrs. Eiloart, but she has thrown great spirit and nature into the 
orthodox type of novel. The scene at the end of the first volume, 
where Artie Waybrooke proposes to Clarie Marchdale, and the 
young lady for sole reply points to a hair-pin on the grass, asks 
the despairing lover to give it her, and then, after smoothing her 
hair and drawing on her gloves, says, ‘‘ Now, if you please, Mr. 





Waybrooke, will you take me back to mamma?” is perfectly deli- 
cious. But the rejection is almost equalled by the acceptance, 
when Clarie has made up her mind to take pity, and fancying that 
Artie is proposing by attorney, says yes to Captain Osborne, who 
is proposing in person. Another most delicious scene is that 
between the curate and the good ladies who distribute tracts. 
One of them is the Rector’s daughter, and her zeal is so excessive 
as to lead on one occasion to a most unpleasant quarter of an hour 
with a drunken almswoman. Another is a maiden aunt of the 
heroine's, a stiff, bony, angular woman, one of those who replace 
their spine by a poker when they are young, and assimilate that 
so completely that they follow it up by making use of crinoline 
steels in the place of ribs. er only sad experience with tracts is 
that a working-man thanked her so civilly for having brought him 
some more, that she began to think he was better than the rest of his 
class, till he went on to say that he was quite out of pipe-lights, and 
he found tracts twisted up into capital ones. But the horror of both 
the ladies when the curate wants them to suspend their tract dis- 
tributing for a little, and take beef-tea toa family with the typhus, 
passes all description. ‘‘I should like you to go yourself,” he 
says to the maiden aunt. ‘ You can then judge so much better 
than I can if the old woman whom I have sent in to act as nurse 
does her duty by them, and if there is anything else they want. 
I think, if you’ve no objection, which, of course, you can’t have 
in such a case, I'll place this family under your charge. It is just 
the thing for any one like yourself, with no children to carry 
home the infection to; for, of course, there always is a possibility 
of infection in such cases.” Aud here the maiden aunt quite 
agrees with him. 

The scenes we have touched upon, and the dialogue of which 
we have given a sample, fairly represent the amusing side of the 
novel. Indeed, we should be unjust to Mrs. Eiloart if we did not 
add directly that the novel is very amusing. It has merits 
independent of this, but this is a great merit. To be amusing, a 
novel must be more or less dramatic, and it would be strange if 
the characteristic which was present in the lighter scenes failed 
wholly in those of sterner import. But though Mrs. Eiloart has 
wrought up one or two of her graver incidents to the true pitch, 
her touch is generally too light, and she passes over the surface 
instead of going to the heart. Much of her narrative wants to be 
broken up, and the novel, especially the latter part of it, would 
gain by incisive brevity. In works of art we do not want to hear 
everything about everything, just as in Mendelssohn's Elijah we 
are tired of having the history of the prophet in recitative. When 
Mrs. Eiloart had thrown one gleam of the novelist’s dark lantern on 
the life of the drunken almswoman after her rise to wealth, there 
was no necessity for repeating her querulous sayings and chronicling 
her tumbles down stairs. Indeed, Mrs. Eiloart does not keep her 
subordinate personages enough in the background. ‘They do not 
know their places. ‘They presume upon her newness to author- 
ship. We can imagine her Captain Osborne and Mrs. Waybrooke 
and Mr. Darnell dictating to her like actors and actresses toa 
young dramatic author. ‘ All this really happened to me, you 
know,” they say in turn; ‘‘ you must not leave out that delicious 
bit, it will make your novel so natural.” And she has humoured 
them too much, considering that they are insigniticant. Her 
chief characters suffer for the want of perspective, as all of them 
stand on the same plane. ‘This is the more to be regretted, as the 
chief characters are drawn with much skill, and have nothing in 
common with the mass, except that they are not allowed to come 
forward as befits their superiority. Some French painter said that 
nothing was easier for poets than to attain that exact proportion 
which was the despair of his profession, ‘They had only to toss in 
fifty lines of a description of scenery if they found their characters 
too prominent, or fifty lines of human interest if their heroes were 
dwarfed by the surroundings. But a painter who had made his 
mountains too high must begin again. It is natural that each 
man should exaggerate the difficulties of his own branch, but the 
poet might fairly reply that his trouble was to know when the 
mountains were out of proportion. Mrs. Eiloart’s lower ranges of 
hills conflict with her Alps. 

We question if it is not our duty to insist on the gravity of her 
fault in making Roley Marchdale the almswoman’s legatee. Con- 
sidering that she leaves him her money, out of gratitude, and that 
if he had been indulged by his brother he would have left her to 
die, this seems to us to be a miscarriage of poetical justice. But 
we do not want to pick any more holes in a novel to which we 
have been almost ungracious, and which it is much pleasanter to 


read than to review. 
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THE LAND OF THOR.* 
Ir may be open to question how far an enlightened public will be 
benefited by the rough-and-ready pen-and-pencil sketches of a 
half educated American coming fresh from California to do the 
grand tour. From his own stand-point we do not doubt he tells 
us with tolerable accuracy what he sees, and with no necessity to 
arrive at his conclusions yg*may yet learn something from an 
houest traveller, even though he, in common perhaps with too 
many of his countrymen, mistakes rollick for humour, coarseness 
for fun, and dogmatism for knowledge. ‘These are little draw- 
backs, no doubt, but we imagine these sketches were originally 
thrown off for the benefit of some Californian newspaper, and we 
do not share Mr. Browne’s enthusiasm about the state of that 
highly favoured country, or think that after careful study and 
personal observation of every State in Europe, we should come to 
the conclusion that it was in the present state of the nineteenth 
century the most enlightened country in the world. But Mr. 
Browne may fairly retaliate that we never were there. And 
possibly there is something in the air which throws a glamour over 
the eyes. Gold has a glitter; is it possible he mistakes it for 
sunlight? Still, even a man who questions gravely if any nation 
in Europe possesses a tuture at all, who denies that Russia can 
improve beyond a very narrow range, asserts that England has 
reached her culminating point, and adds, ‘‘‘The States of Germany, 
what future have they? Alas! the past and present must answer. 
France, where is her future? Another revolution, another 
emperor, another and another bloody history of demagogues, 
reaching as far as human eye can penetrate through the dim 
vistas of all time to come;” and who speaks of Switzerland as a 
desert of glaciers, but for its historical associations,—even this 
man may have something to tell us. ‘The half cultivated Cali- 
fornian could scarcely be expected to enter much into the subtle- 
ties of French thought; and he had, he tells us, his own special 
grudge against the Germans—there was not in all Germany 
a spot where he could chew tobacco and spit in peace. 
Matters were better, however, in the land of Thor, and 
though the Russians fed him on veal till he ‘‘ was afraid 
to look the cows in the face,” he seems to have escaped dyspepsia, 
and, on the whole, to give such of us as have no intention of 
visiting Russia, and no interest in the higher grades of Russian life 
and thought, a tolerably sufficient insight into their national habits 
and manners, and a really good description of their chief cities. 
The effect of the size of St. Petersburg is well put, its churches and 
palaces dwindling into insignificance in the space. ‘A vague 
sense of loneliness impresses the traveller from a distant land, as 
if in his pilgrimage through foreign climes, he had at length 
wandered into the midst of a strange and peculiar civilization: a 
boundless desert of wild-looking streets, a waste of coloured 
palaces, of gilded churches, and glistening waters, all perpetually 
dwindling away before him in the infinity of space.” While 
the strange people, in unfamiliar costume, and speaking an 
unknown tongue, with ‘‘the costly luxury of the palaces, the 
wild Tartaric glitter of the churches, the tropical luxuriance of 
the gardens (it was summer), the brilliant equipages of the 
nobility, the display of military power, the strange and rest- 
less throng, for ever moving through the haunts of business 
and of pleasure, and the wonderful commingling of sumptuous 
elegance and barbarous filth, produced a singular feeling of mingled 
wonder and isolation.” It may interest those who have never 
realized the extent of the Winter Palace to know that 6,000 
people lodge within its walls. Its colossal dimensions and the 
splendour of which it must once have been the theatre were 
sufficient to impress even a mind familiar with the hotels of 
California. Mr. Browne’s efforts to reach the United States’ 
Consulate without knowing the way or a word of Russian are 
sufficiently amusing. After hopelessly trying to make himself 
understood, he came upon a German name on a bakery sign, which 
looked, he says, ‘‘in that desert of unintelligible Russian like a 
favourite quotation in a page of metaphysics.” But to the traveller 
Moscow has far more points of interest than St. Petersburg, and 
Mr. Browne hurries thence, not without informing us that but for 
American enterprise Russian railways would have gone to pieces 
long ago. The country traversed between the two cities was not 
calculated to impress a stranger favourably as to the effects of 
despotism. As our author, not gvithout justice, observes, much 
is forgotten or hidden beneath the glitter and magnificence of 
large cities which comes out plainly enough in village life, 
only we fear this holds true elsewhere than in Russia. 





* The Land of Thor. London: Sampson Low, Son, and 


Marston. 


By J. Ross Browne. 





His description of the poor in the villages, in their unfur- 
nished huts, huddling round the fire-place and sleeping in 
a mass, but neither starved nor altogether ill clothed, is a 
picture sad enough, but stranger to the American than to those 
amongst us who know the point of degradation to which thriftless 
poverty can attain. It is scarcely so much in their physical as in 
their mental abasement that the true evil of Russian serfdom is to 
be seen; in the absence of progress, and of hope, which lies at the 
base of all progress. Still, Alexander If. has done much, the 
serfs of to-day scarcely comprehend how much, and the Emperor 
seems to have a summary mode of enlightening them. Mr. 
Browne tells a good story of the mode in which despots get their 
orders understood,— 

These troubles went on from time to time, till eventually a deputation 
of three hundred serfs mado their way to St. Petersburg and solicited 
an audience of the Emperor. His Majesty, probably in no very amiable 
mood, called the deputation before him, and demanded what they desired. 
They answered that they wished an explanation in regard to his order 
of emancipation, which many of their people did not understand. Some 
thought they were to be free in two years, but many thought they were 
free from the date of the order, with the simple condition that they 
were to pay sixty rubles to their masters the first year, and thirty the 
second ; others, again, that they were free without any condition what- 
ever. All they wanted to know was, were they free or not? If free, 
why were they forced to labour for other people; and if not free, was 
there any prospect that they ever would be? The Emperor asked, 
“Can you read?” Some answered that they could read, others that 
they could not. “Have you read my order?” demanded the Emperor 
of those who could read. “Yes, your Majesty,” they replied, “ we 
have read your order, but we don’t understand it.” All who could 
read and had read the order were removed on one side. “ Now,” 
said the Emperor, turning to the others, “has this order been 
read to you?”—* Yes, your Majesty,” they replied, ‘but we don’t 
understand it."—-“ Very well,” observed the Emperor; “ you seem 
to be an intelligent set of men, capable of learning, and we shall 
see that the order is made intelligible. We had supposed it was 
perfectly clear in its terms, but, since you do not or will not comprehend 
it, all you who can read must be whipped.” The literary portion of the 
deputation were then taken off by a file of soldiers, treated to a score or 
two of lashes each, and sent back to the people to explain the manifesto. 
“ And all you,” said the Emperor, turning to the unlearned members of 
the deputation, “ must serve three years as soldiers, during which time 
we shall see that you are taught to read.” They were accordingly taken 
off, and furnished with a general outfit of uniforms, and are now sery- 
ing their imperial master in a military capacity. 

Moscow, seen first in the light of a Russian summer's day, was 
asight not soon to be forgotten, the golden cupolas, the green- 
roofed houses, amid all, the Kremlin, surrounded by green-capped 
towers and frowning embattlements, ‘‘ while high above all, grand 
and stern, like some old Czar of the North, rises the magnificent 
tower of Ivan Viliki, enclosing within its walls the palaces of the 
Emperor, and many other beautiful buildings which crown the 
eminence which forms the sacred grounds. All the associations 
which cluster thickly round Moscow, old and new, might be suffi- 
cient to make any man pause before he despairs of the future of 
Russia. And yet the beauty and magnificence of the city, with 
its palaces and boulevards, its wealth, and the brave memories 
which hang around it, are set with a background black enough. 
The devoteeism which distinguishes its people takes the form of 
the lowest superstition, while anything like mental culture strug- 
gles feebly, almost ineffectually, up towards the light, from the 
midst of the dense ignorance and profligacy of the city. Itisa 
strange place. Here is a gang of prisoners setting out for the 
dreariest exile the imagination ever pictured ; there, the Peterskoi 
Gardens, in their luxurious splendour. Oriental beauty, and 
Oriental idleness, under the cold iron hand of the North. 

Our author expresses his sense of the comic far better with his 
pencil than his pen, and we cannot quit Moscow with him without 
calling attention to a picture of himself in the market-place, utterly 
ignorant of the language, pestered by every form of costermonger, 
urging upon him dogs, pigs, skillets, and tongs. 

We have not thought it worth while to comment upon Mr. 
Browne’s reflections on Russian civilization, and the effects of 
climate, the chances of reform, and the prospects of the future. 
We have already said that he regards California as in the highest 
state of enlightenment yet attained on earth, and we think argu- 
ments built on that basis rather beyond our grasp. Once out of 
Russia, however, where possibly the climate told upon him, Mr. 
Browne’s style becomes more descriptive and less dogmatic. 
We get a very good idea of Stockholm and of the Swedes 
generally. Our author liked the people cordially, but Stock- 
holm depressed him, the silent city, innocent of the busi- 
ness and the bustle, the hurry and excitement, which is life to 
the American, seemed to him to be “sitting down in its Northern 
solitude, waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something to turn up.” 
His melancholy grew upon him; had he been an antiquarian or a 
naturalist, he remarks, he might have found interests enough ; but 
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to one for whom the libraries and museums possessed only an 
external interest, the prospect was sufliciently dismal. However, the 
season was advancing, and he soon pushed on towards Norway. 
But if Stockholm was quiet, Christiania was yet more so. By no 
means indifferent to the beauty that surrounded or to the objects 
of interest within the city, quite sufficiently good-mannered to 
appreciate the kindliness of the people, the restless Californian was 
yet ill at ease, and the oppressive sense that it might be really diffi- 
cult to get from one place to another doubtless weighed upon him. 
A highway between the two most important seaports in the country 
Christiania and Trondhjen, was without so much as a stage, in- 
deed, the best conveyance he could get between Christiania and Lille- 
hammer was a “little vehicle with a body like the end of a canoe, 
perched upon two long shafts, with a pair of wheelsin the rear, no 
springs ,and only a fewstraps of leather for a harness; a board behind 
for a skydskaarl or post-boy, or, as it might happen, post-girl, to 
sit upon; and a horse not bigger than a large mountain goat.” 
But the peasantry and farmers everywhere were kindly, hospitable, 
and simple-hearted, knowing little indeed of the outside world ; yet 
dim rumours of the gold country had reached them, and our 
traveller was none the less welcome that he could speak of the 
wonders of California, though they had some difficulty evidently in 
believing that an artist with a rough and rusty coat had left a State 
where gold was to be had for the asking, simply to make sketches 
in Europe. Little worthy of notice occurs at this point of his 
journey, but before bringing his travels to a conclusion, Mr. 
Brown visited Iceland, prompted thereto not so much by any hope 
of learning or telling aught that was new, or that he could not 
know quite as thoroughly by the perusal of a few pages written 
by some other traveller, but by a desire to make accurate sketches 
of the mountains, rivers, lava fields, geysers, people, and costumes. 
This he has done, and were his writing half as good as his sketches, 
his book would be a valuable contribution to literature. At 
Copenhagen, on his way to Iceland, he became acquainted with 
Hans Christian Andersen. ‘In the second story of a dingy and 
dilapidated house, fronting one of the unsavoury canals, a confused 
pile of dirty, shambling old tenements in the rear, and a 
curious medley of fish and fishermen, sloops and schooners, mud 
scows and skiffs, in front, lives the world-renowned author, Hans 
Christian Andersen.” He gives a pleasant description of the 
Danish improvisatore, who received him most kindly, and appeared 
to him to be one of the brightest, happiest, simplest, and most 
genial of human beings. Of course, once in Iceland, the Geysers 
were the great source of interest. ‘The Little Geyser was a decided 
disappointment to our traveller, whose imagination had been fed 
on an American scale; but the Great Geyser was very accom- 
modating ; it might or it might not have an eruption ; it was quite 
uncertain, the people said; so at a safe distance he lay down to 
sleep, when just at midnight he was awakened by a dream of guns, 
and, starting to his feet, listened, and looked out. The Geyser was 
in full eruption,—‘‘a tremendous volume of water, standing in 
bold relief against the sky, like a tall weeping willow in winter, 
swaying before the wind and shaking the white frost from its 
branches.” 

We have little doubt Mr. Brown’s letters, for such we imagine 
these chapters originally to have been, satisfied the audience to 
whom they were addressed, as they will possibly satisfy a class of 
readers here, not a cultivated one, certainly. But men who like to 
know something of places of which they are profoundly ignorant, 
without caring much about the quality of their information, who 
prefer it flavoured with broad jokes and in a slightly depreciatory 
style, illustrated with really good sketches, will not grumble at 
these pages. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Woodburn Grange. By William Howitt. 3 vols. (Charles W. Wood.) 
—This is a good specimen of the chatty, sketchy novel, without any 
central characters, or any clearly defined central interest. Mr. Howitt 
brings in stories he has heard and incidents which have become notorious, 
and by putting the first in the mouth of a fairly drawn narrator, and 
connecting the second with characters that are consistent with them, 
he makes up an accurate composition. It is a pity that he should be so 
much out of his depth on points of law, as a part of his story turns on a 
trial for murder. How it comes about that a peer is a recorder of some 
town, and as such has great influence with the Government, will be a 
marvel to the bar of most borough sessions, But when Mr. Howitt 
describes trials for murder he makes the counsel for the Crown call 
witnesses first, and then make his speech ; the counsel for the defence 
also proceeds to call witnesses, and yet the Crown has no reply. After- 


wards it seems that two witnesses for the Crown are tried as accessories. 
We can only attribute this confusion to the effects of the dream which 
Mr. Howitt makes the most important element in his plot, and whick 
evidently bewilders him as well as his characters. But the dream 
enables him to give his third volume a more concentrated and more 
sustained interest than belonged to the other two, and if we criticize the 
third volume too severely, we shall be bearing hard on the very part 
which will be most acceptable to the novel reader. 

Paul's Courtship. A Novel. By Hesba Stretton. Three volumes. 
(Charles W. Wood.)—Miss Stretton “cannot plead the feeble excuse of 
hasty composition” for the faults of her second novel. She may fairly 
urge in mitigation of punishment that the ground-work of the story is. 
bad, and that all the art in the world cannot redeem a failure ah initio. 
What the effect of such an admission will be we do not pretend to 
anticipate. Some readers will perhaps close the book at once. Others 
will persevere to the end, regretting all the time that such good 
materials have been wasted, and that Miss Stretton has built her house 
on the sand. We do not wonder that the characters of the story feel 
awkward and ill at ease, for they are plunged, very much against their 
will, in a quicksand of unnatural artifice, and are made to flounder in it 
till some of them perish. The fate of those who died early is really 
more to be envied than that of the survivors. The simple, clumsy, well 
meaning John Aspen, who falls from the turret on which he was repro- 
ducing his boyish antics, would have been a gibbering lunatic if he had 
lived through the second volume. Richard Crofton is much the same 
to us, whether he dies or lives, and of course it was essential for the 
purpose of the story that Rufus should retire from the world in order 
that his brother might marry. But this unfortunate Rufus is sacrificed 
all along in the most unnecessary way. He falls passionately in love 
with Doris Arnold, and she is quite ready and willing to reciprocate his 
love in a reasonable time. For some reason or other his sister thinks the 
marriage would be imprudent ; she persuades Rufus that Paul isin love 
with Doris, and she persuades Paul and Doris to enter into a mock 
engagement, in order that Rufus may not be tempted. As neither Pauk 
nor Doris care for each other, and as they are both simple and honour- 
able ; as, moreover, Paul is most warmly attached to his brother Rufus, 
and Doris might be brought to the same feelings, the mock engagement 
is not natural. When once entered into, it necessarily leads to all kinds 
of entanglements and embarrassments, which are not very probable in 
themselves, but are consistent with the cause of their being. From the 
midst of all this confusion Doris Arnold stands out as a beautiful 
character ; the deformed painter and his blind mother are equally good. 
in drawing, and some of the scenes and characters are worthy of praise. 
There is much power shown in the description of the accident on the 
island where Richard Crofton meets his death and Doris is all but lost. 
Yet these and even greater merits would not make up for the radical 
defect of the novel, and the interest which attaches to some of the 
characters does not atone for the tedious folly of others. 

Physical Geography. By Professor Ansted. (W. H. Allen and Co.)— 
This volume does not profess to be more than an outline, but we must 
give Professor Ansted full credit for the care and completeness with 
which that outline has been traced. After an introduction on the plane- 
tary, geological, and physical relations of tho earth, he gives us four 
books headed, like the game from which young people derive so much 
amusement, “ Earth,” “ Water,” “ Air,” and “ Fire,” and another book on 
“Life.” We can assure young people that they will find plenty of interest in 
Professor Ansted’s way of playing at their game. He is always clear and. 
intelligible, and the wonders to which he introduces us need only to be 
understood in order to prove attractive. We think we have detected 
two little inaccuracies in the Professor, but they are very little ones. 
He says the Wettern Lake in Sweden is ten miles wide. We believe it 
is at least 15. Heo calls the Chiem See, in Bavaria, a mountain lake. It 
is some distance from the mountains, and is separated from them by 
flat and marshy banks and some extent of plain. But these errors are 
extremely slight, and the book as a rule is accurate. 

Letter to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch on the Quadrature and 
Rectification of the Circle. By James Smith, Esq. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—For some years, we believe, Mr. James Smith has been pro- 
claiming that the British Association is in jeopardy. His prediction will 
be verified if he takes to writing a yearly letter to the President elect. 
No wonder the Duke of Buccleuch was unable to deliver the usual 
review of the sciences if he had the quadrature of the circle on his mind, 
and was bound to enter into all the details of a controversy between Mr. 
James Smith and a Cornish clergyman. It seems that as the Cornish 
clergyman did not agree with Mr. James Smith as to the value of 7, 
Mr. James Smith used rather uncivil language to the Cornish clergy- 
man, but not language unbefitting a Christian and a gentleman. On 
these facts Mr. James Smith leaves the Duke of Buccleuch to form his. 
own opinion, being at the same time conscious that he has “no right to 
trespass upon your Grace's valuable time beyond such reasonable limits 
as fairly come within the province of the President ” of the British 
Association. As to what are reasonable limits the Duke and Mr. James 
Smith would hardly agree, and if the Duke complained of the length of 
this letter we should back his Grace’s bill. However, we do not care to 
have a finger in Mr. James Smith's ¢, and wo leave him to cook the 


circle as he pleases. 
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Longmanand Co—The Complete Works of Horace, 
‘by the Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A.; Johnston's College 
Examiner, by M. A. Johnston ; F:scal Legislation, 1842- 
1865, by John Noble; Melusine and other Poems, by E. 
Yardley. 

Richa: d Bentloy—The Brothers’ Bet; Carolina Sports, 
by the Hon. William Elliott. 

Alexander Strahan—The 
Macleod, 2 vals. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,—The Bank of the Boro, by 
Patrick Kennedy. 

William Tegg—Wright's Eton Greek Grammar, 

W. and R. Chambers—Chambers’s Etymological 
English Dictionary, by James Donald. 

A. W. Bennett—Constance Lorn and other Poems, 
dy R. C. Caldwell 

E. Stanford—Civil Service Tests in Arithmetic, by 
W. A. Browne. 

Rivington and Co.—Sacraments and Sacramental 
Ordinances, by the Rev. J. H. Blunt. 

Cassell, Petter, and C..—Casseli’s Magazine, I!lus- 
trated. 

Trubner and Co.—History of the Secret Service, by 
General I. C. Baker. 


NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS. —The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 


MARRIAGE. 


Buncrss—Stott—At 6 Mansfield place, Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday, the 17th inst., by the Rev. A. Mackenzie, 
of Free Tolbooth Church, Mr. James Lambie Burgess, 
of London, to Maggie Wilkie, second daughter of the 
late William Stott, Esq., Merchant, Edinburgh. 


Starling, by Norman 

















- BY ROYALCOMMAND. 
g STALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universa) preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Grabam street, Bir- 
ingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIZ3 


OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_— O-— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


FASY, CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any patiern on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 aud 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 








SAUCE.—LEA ANI) PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cun- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and PeRRINS. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perarns’ 
mames are On wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs, BARcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Groceis and Oilmen universally. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
¢ SAUCES,and CONDIMENIS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, svle proprietors of tlie celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
Jong and favourably distinguished vy their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up aud labelled in close imita- 
aion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully intormed that they can be had 
direct fem the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, ( Edwards street, P.rtman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
culurly requested to observe that each boitle bears the 
well known lubel, signed * Flizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This 
label is protected by perpetual injuuction in Chaucery 
of the Yth July, 1853, aud without it none can be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sule proprietors of the receipt 
for Hurvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated wiih 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectavie Grocers, Draggists, aud Oil- 
men. 


YELF-FITTING C ANDLES 
OF ALL SIZES AND IN ° 
VARIOUS QUALITIES from 1s per 1b. upwards, 
muy uow be had everywhere. 
Order of your Cuemist, Grocers, or Chaudier (J. C. and 
J. FIELD'S Patent). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Can dle- 
Sticks without either paper or scrapiug, aud burning to 
the eud. 











J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— f33 Cornhill.’ ‘ 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS, and for AUGUST and SEPTEM- 
BER SHOOTING, NICOLL'S JACKE!SS, in various 
mixed colours of WATERPROOF CHEVIOT WOOK 
CLOTH, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of each 
being TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS. 

NICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, 
and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVER- 
COATS, are patronized by ‘Travellers ail over the 
WORLD. 

For Ladies, NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in SERGE 
and TWEED COSTUMES, and Waterproof Guinea 
Tweed Cloaks and Coats. SUPERIOR DRESS for 
immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. 
~~ CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1387. 

HOMSON’S CRINOLINES and 
CORSETS, having taken the sole and only medal 
granted for these articles at the Great Exhibition at 
Paris, ladies should at once see the Autumn novelties in 
these inimitable goods. Trade Mark, a “ Crown,” and 
suld everywhere. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS, The stock of each is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 





Bedsteads, from .......... 123 6d to £20 03 each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 830dto £6 Os each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 630d to £7 7s each. 


(All other kinds at the s.me rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It coutains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Klectro-plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marb’e Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Ketiles, 
Table Cuulery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bad-han sings, 
Bed-room Cabivet Furniture, 
Turoery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman street; 4, 5,aud 6, Perry’s place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


WLECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT SELF-\ADSUSTING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BELT. 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility. Painful Dream:, 
Indigestion, Weakness, &., CAN NOW CURE THEM- 
SELVES by the only “ Guiraniee1 R »medy” in Eirope, 
protected by her Majesty's Great Seal. Free for One 
Stamp, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Electrician (to 
the London Hospital), Percy House, Belford square, 
London. 





N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. 
References to the leading Physicians of the day. 
\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agraeabla and 
effectual preservative fur the Teeth and Gums. 
Soild universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6d. 


None genuine unless sigued 

JEWwsbury and Brown, Manchester. 
\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
L DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever befure used. Thismethod does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paintul opera. 
tion, and will support aud preserve teet tuac are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica 








tion. g Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in masticativa. 
52 Fleet street—At home from 1) till 5. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—EASY 


DIGESiION.—These admirable Pills cannot be 
too highly appreciated for the wholesome power they 
exert over all disorders of the stumach, liver, bowe's, 
aud hidneys. They instantaneously relieve aud steadily 
work out a thoruugh cure, which in its course dispels 
head-ache, biliousuess, Hatulency, aud depression of 
spirits. It is wonderful vo watch the daily improvement of 
the Complexion as Holloway’s Pills purify the blood aud 
restore piuumpness to the tace which had lost both flesh 
and colour. Lnese Pills bine every excell desir- 
able in a domestic remedy. ‘he most certain and bene- 





Founded 1836. 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, L ord Chief Justice, C.P. 
Tie Rt. Hon. Sir Elward Vanghan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborna, E3q., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancary. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Nou-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-Worll” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issuel abs»lute freedom 
from all liability tu future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 


~ 


and BACK 
Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 
Of the Company's Local Agents; 
At Cook’s Excursion Office, 93 Fleet street; 
And at the Offices— 
10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
neg tiated and collected, Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 
Ottices, 54 Old Broad street, London, K.C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
(CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED), 


Subscribed capital, £750,009. 
Drrecrors. 
Liwford Acland, Es3q., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq | P. F. Robertson, E34., 
George Ireland, Esq. } MP. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per c3nt.; 
for three years at 5}; and for five years at 6 per cent, 
per annum. 

The Directors are also prepare! to invest mony on 
mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, for perio ls exc2ed- 
ing tive years, at colonial rates of interest (payable half- 
yearly in London), with or without the Company's 
guarantee, as may be arrangel. Sums of £5,010 to 
£10,000 are most convenient fur these mortgage invest- 
ments. 

Applications for particulars to b2 made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston baildinzs, Ol1 Broad street, 
Loudon. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 19s per lalf-abd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of siitficient body to improve 
by keaping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 9t Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Vewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 








“byprewe [ on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap anl veut pag. 
The wine should be kept in a cool plac», and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FHARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Boul street, Lou- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1355. 
I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
Dublin Prize Medal. 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained tha 
aud very wholesome. 


Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
Sold in bottles, 33 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the ageuts in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Geeat Windm/ll 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinalin’s LO Wuaisky.” 
 fagrmulg PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman’s table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Lerms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payavdle in Piccadiliy. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD anl SON 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACEL of M&AT 
(EXTRACLUM CARNLS LIEBLG). 

Paris Exhibition—Gold Medals. 
Manufactured by LIEBIGS KXIRACTL of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mirklane, Lonio:s. Tie only 
sort authorized to be culled by tue avove nia, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose Certidvate is vu every 
jar. Superior aud economical stuck for veel-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extrewely useful to iuvalida, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Laken wita rice, 
arrowruot, Sago, &c., @u aygreeavie aud mo3¢ e fiviens 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It kesps for years wad in 














ficial results flow frum tue occasioual use of this regu- 
lating mediciue ; even persons in he.wlth, or when follow- 
ing sedeutary occupations, will find it an invaluable 








aperient. 





any climate. Svld by Furtuum, Masvu, auivo., Birelay 
and Sou, Crosse aud Blackwell, 8. Maw aad Sou, 1333.3. 
T. and H. Smith, wll Cueuists, italian Warodavus2 wea, 
Urocels, und wholesale by the Company. 
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The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 


LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 

Bombay, also in Ceylon, China, aud Japan; and 
Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Her 
Majesty's Indian E:npire, and in most of the prin- 
cipal towns on the Continent of Europe. 
DIreEcTors. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansiitart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Adwwiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

W. Page Tinomas Phillips, Esq 

Dr. Thomas Steve: son, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics —William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed .. os -- 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £195,000 
Claims paid exceed .. oo «+ 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. 

ALCUTTA. 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 
8. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 
F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
H. W. I. Wood, Esq., See. Chamber of Commerce. 
ey of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.8. 
Mapras. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq , Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


any. 
ade M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras. 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Ezq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O’ Brien, Esq. 
Bompay, 
Board of Management. 
IT. FE. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General, 
Samvel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Framjee Nusserwanjee, sq., Retired Merchant. 
Agenis—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 

India and Ceylon. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it nay be mentioned that the Indian 
Braueb of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simjle statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 


RAMER’S COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 16s, 18s, and 
208 per Month. 
(*ANES® OBLIQUES may be Hired 
at 253, 30s, and 35s per Month. 


‘bg ei- NEW GRANDS (6 feet 


long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PLEYEL. Prices from 18s to £5 53 per Month. 
201 Regent street, London, W. 
43 Moorgate street, London, E C. 
64 West street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland street, Dublin, 
Donegal place, Belfast. 


(aANES and CO. (Limited), LET on 
HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 

after which, and WITHOU! ANY FURTHER PAY- 

MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the 

Property of tie Hirer :— 

28 GUINEA PIANETTE.... 10 Guineas per annum. 

42 GUINEA DRAWING- 

ROOM MODELCOTTAGE 15 Guineas per annum. 
60GUINEASEMI-OBLIQUE 2) Guineas per annum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .. 36 Guineas per annum. 

None but the best Instruments sent out ; Pianofortes 
by - inferior makers being entirely excluded from the 

tock, 

Loan of packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 


OVENT GARDEN PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at EIGHD. 

Under the sole direction of Mr. JOHN RUSSELL. 

Vocalists, Madame Jetty Treffz and Mr. Wilford 
Morgan. Soloists—Mr. J. M. Webli, Pianist; Mr. H. 
W. Hill, Violinist; Mr. Reynolds, Cornet; Mr. J. 
Winterbottom, Bassoon, &c., &c. 

On Monday, Sept. 23, a selection from the Works of 
Verdi. Thursday next, a Classical night, Mendelssohn. 
Other nights miscellaneous. The programme is varied 
every evening. 

Conductors, Signor BOTTES(INI and Herr JOHANN 
STRAUSS for the Dance Music. 

Band of 100 performers. 

Promenade, amphitheatre stalls, and amphitheatre, ls. 

Refreshments by Spiers and Pond. 


fTPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
—The public is respectfully informed this Theatre will 
OPEN for the Autumn dramatic season on SATURDAY, 
September 21, 1867. On SATURDAY, September 21, 
MONDAY, September 23, aud during the week, Her 
Majesty's servants will perform an adaptation, by Bayle 
Bernard, of Goethe's romantic play of FAUST. Mephis- 
topheles, Mr. Phelps. Other characters by Messrs. 
Edmund Phelps, Harcourt, Warner, T. Bartleman, C. 
Webb, J. Johnstone, Temple, Moreland ; Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Mesdames H. Vandenhoff, Gratton, EK. Brougham, 
&c. At the conclusion of the play on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 21, the National Anthem will be sung. To conclude 
with, each evening, for the first time at this Theatre, 
Pocock’s romantic drama of THE MILLER AND His 
MEN. Characters by Messrs. Ryder, E. Phelps, Har- 
court, Barrett, J. Rouse; Mesdames Edith Stuart, 
Stafford, and Gratton. Scenic department under the 
direction of Mr. William Beverley. Musical Director, 
Mr. J. H. Tully. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. — 
Box office open on Saturday, September 21. 











have pronounced in favour of the low Pr an 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banuks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussvorie 
Savings, Oude aud United Service, Oude, aud Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for In lia, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
a3 above, or any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S. W. 1/9/67. 
| Siena ~ LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies, and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowmeuts for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Oftices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, E.C., aud 16 Pali Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


thes LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 
7 Coruhill; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Keveuue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£224,397. 

Tue moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bouus for the Life Policies of this Company, aud 
tLeir Value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
reuder them particularly advantageous. Whole-worid 
leave is gianted on reasonable terms, and Claims are 
puid thirty days afier admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPOSITION fur ONE SHILLING.— 
Professor PEPPER'S LECTURES on the PALAIS de 
PEXPOSITION, daily at 3 and 8 Amongst the other 
attractions are the “ Wonderful Leotard,” the great 
Optical surprise, called “Tue Etfigy of the Dear 
Defunet,” and the Musical Entertainments of Damer 
Cupe, Esq. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Stare) is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most emineat 
scieutitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON aud CO., Glasgow ani London. 


RAGRANT SOAP.— 

Tue celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delight/ul fragrauce aud beuetizial etfect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Ciemista, Oil aud 
Italian Warehousemea, and others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) 

This unrivalled Soap, if coustantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance to the skiu, while at the same time it 
acts as a preventive of infectious diseases, See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &c., &e. 

To be nad in Tablets ot 64 and 1s each, of all Cie- 
miss, and Wuolesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT aud CO., Mauufacturing Chemists, 
Loudon. 














Complete Edition, carefully e lited, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, 12s 6d. Vol. I. now ready. 


PENCER'’S THINGS NEW and OLD ;yx 
or, A STOREHOUSE of SIMILES, SEN- 
TENCES, ALLEGORIES, APOPHTHEGMS, 
ADAGES, APOLOGUES, Divine, Moral, pte penn 
with their several applications. Collected and observ 
from the Writings aud Sayings of the Learned in all 
ages to this present. By Joun Spencer, “a lover of 
learning and Jearned men.” With a Preface by the 
Rev. Tuomas Futter, D.D., Author of “Abel 
vivus,” &c. 
London: Wiii1am Teao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





8vo, sewed, price Is, by post, 1s 1d. 


DDRESSES DELIVERED to the 
CLERGY of the DEANERY of PLYMPTON, in 
the Years 1866 and 1367. On the Existing Abuses in 
the Administration of the Public Patronage of the 
Church, with Suggestions for its Improvement; to 
which is prefixed a Preface on the Present Dangers and 
Difficulties of the Church of England. By Ca. Cx. 
BartrHotomew, A.M., Vicar of Cornwood, and Rural 
Dean. (Published by Request.) 
Oxford and Loudon: James Parker and Co. 


HEMICAL CHANGE in the EUCHA- 
RIST. Showing the relations of Faith to Sense. 
From the French of J. Aupapis. By Joun W. Hamers- 
Ley, A.M. Smail 4to, vellu:n antique, 8s. 
Fe Sampson Low, Soy, and Marsron, Ludgate 
i 








On the 26th instant, price One Shilling. 
The OCFOBER Number of the 


eure BAR MAGAZINE, 
CoNTENTs. 
1—Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 
“ Archie L pvell.” 
Chap. 2i—Old Barbara speaks her mind. 
»  25—Tears—idle tears, 
» 26—The last »ppeal. 
»  27—Marriei. 
2—Thackeray on Swift. By James Hannay. 
8—On the San José Road. 
4—“Gup.” By Florence Marryat. 
5—A Lost Name. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
Chapters 39 to 44. 
6—Joan of Arc in the Castle of Beau evoir. 
7—Baden Baden in 1867. By Charles Clarke, Author 
of “* Charlie Thornhill.” 
8—Tapas, the Notary of Argostoli. 
9—Ordered Abroad. (Conclusion). 
10—Tue Knight of Innishowen.—1—Sir Lucius at Home. 
By the Irish Whiskey-Drinker. 
Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington street. 





On FRIDAY, the 27th inst. (One Shilling), No. 94, 


TTHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. With [Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps and FReperick WALKER. 
ConrENTs. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 17—At Castello. 
— 18—A Dull Dinver, 
— 12—A Departure. 
Witch Murders in India. 
The Beautiful Miss Guanings. 
The Marriage Law of the Three Kingloms. 
Little Red Riding Hood. With au Litustration. 
A Gossip on our Rosaliuds. 
Saint and Sinner. 
Jottings from the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Col- 
lector. Part LI. 
For the Wall of a Friend's Study. 
The Abkhasian Insurreciion of August 8, 1866. 
Sauitn, Evver, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


== TY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 

The Session 1867-63 will begin on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER Ist, wheu the Iutroductory Lecture will be 
delivered by Professor GukAILY HEWIILT, M.D., 
Fellow of the College, at 4 p.m. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the Classes, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., may 
be obtained on application, either personal or by letter, 
at the Office of the College, Gower street, London, W.C. 

The Examinations for the three Nateance Exhibitions, 
of the value of £50, £20, and £10 respectively, each ten- 
able for two yeare, will be held at the College, on the 
25th and 26th inst. Notice of intention to compete 
must be seut to the Secretary on or before the 24th inst. 

WILSON FOX, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Seccetary to the Council. 

September 12ch, 1337. 


[sores on MINERALOGY and 

GEOLOGY at KING'S COLLEGE, London, are 
given on Wednesday and Friiay Moruin gs, from 9 to 
10, by Professor LENNANT, F.G.S. Those on Minera- 
logy begin Friday, Uctover 4, aud terminate at Christ- 
mus. Fee, £2 23. Those on Geology commence in 
January aud coutinue till June. A shorter Course of 
Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered oa 
Thursday evenings from 8 till 9 These begin on 
October 10, and terminate at Easter. Fee, £1 ils 6d, 
Professor Lennant accompanies his Studeats to the 
Public Museums aud to places of geological interest in 
the Country. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


percep COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Belford Square.—Tue SESSION 1867-63 will 
begin on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10. The SCHOOL 














for PUPILS ABOVE SEVEN YEARS of Age will open 
on THURSDAY, SEPTE MBER 26. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, Board- 
ing, &c., may be had at ahe College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Seo. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICE» LisTs of Overlaud Trunks 
Ladies’ fravelling Boxes, Portinaitetis, Loatver Bags. 
Cabin Furniture, <¢., will be forwards on application 
to THRESHEK and GLENNY, Outitters, neat dvor to 








Somerset House, Straud, Loudva. 
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TO BE 


ISSUED IN OCTOBER. 


SKETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA. Additional Chapters 


on “MY TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, and ETHNOLOGY of CENTRAL ASIA.” 


ARMENIUS VAMBERY. In 8vo. 


By 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the FIFTH 


CENTURY. Translated, by permission, from the French of A. FREDERIC OZANAM, 


late Professor of French Literature in the Faculty of Letters at Paris. 
GLYN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


By ASHLEY C. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. Letters to a Member 


of Parliament on the Indian Problem, and its Possible Solution. 


Author of “The Mogul Empire.” 12mo. 


The SCIENCE of HOME LIFE; 


By H. G. KEENE, 


Household 


or, 


Chemistry. By Dr. ALBERT J. BERNAYS, Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's 


Hospital. Sixth Edition, post 8vo. 


SANSCRIT MANUAL. 


Containing the Accidence of 


Grammar, chiefly in Roman Type; a Series of Progressive Lessons, with a Key to some of 


the Exercises; and a Vocabulary, Sanscrit and English. 


By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 








TENNYSON— DORE, 


“ This edition is like erecting a statue to a hero in his lifetime." —Satorpay Review. 


Out This Day. 


VIVIEN AND 


GUINEVERE. 


Illustrated by 18 Photographs from Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE. 
The Two Idylls, Six Guineas ; Separately, Threo Guineas. 


The LINE ENGRAVINGS will be 





NOVEMBER. 


issued ir, 





Uniform with the above. 


HLA 


IN E. 


ee ‘Tiastrated with 9 Photographs, from Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE. 
Artists’ Proofs, Five Guineas; Photographs, Three Guineas; Line Engravings, One Guinea. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44 Dover Street, W. 








Second Edition, cloth, 73 61. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development 
By R. BeamisH, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, f.9. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 64. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
4 Phenomena. By L. H. Graixpon. Third Edition 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 61. 


OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By THomas Snorter, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before." —Jllustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or ol:i, 
we know of none equal to it.”—S+. James's Chronicle, 

London; F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, .C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou.”—Jloraing Siar. 

“A cherming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F, Pirmay, 29 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW WORKS on GYMNASTICS. 

Illustrated with nearly 90) Woodcuts, price 8s 61. 

HANDBOOK of GYMNASTICS 
and ATHLETICS. By E. G. Ravenstetn, 
F.R.G.S., &c, President of the G.G.S., London, aud 
Joun HULLeY, Gymnasiarch of Liverpool. 
Also. 

The GYMNASIUM and its FITYINGS; 
being an IJustrated description of Gymnastic Appa- 
ratus, covered and open-air Gymuasia. Thirty-eight 
woodcuts, and 143 figures on 14 plates. By E. G. 
RavenstEIn and J. Huey. Price 28 6d. 

TruBNER and Co., 6) Paternoster row, London. 








\AFE INVESTMENTS, paying 5 to 20 
J. per Cent. per Annum in Dividends.—SHARP’S 
GEN«RAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. (Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESZORS 
requiring valuable and reliable information, and seeking 
sufe, sound, and profitable investments, should at all 
times consult the above circular. It contains Reports on 
Mines, Railways, Banks, aud British aud Foreign Stocks, 
&c., &¢., with Market Prices. It isa “SAFE GUIDE ” 
for Trustees, Executors, and others. 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 

Offices—32 Poultry, Loudoun, E.C, [Estavlished 1852. ] 


—_ . ——————————————————————V 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
See ‘‘CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL.” 


“The test production of the kiud we possess.’— 
Christian Witness. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, illustrated, post 8vo, 
cloth, &s 6d. 

R. SPENCER THOMSON’S 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Dictionary of 
Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery. Invaluable 
to Heals of Families, particularly in remote districts, 
in Emigrant Ships, and in the Colonies. 

London: CliaRLes GRiFrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 








Just published, a New Edition, royal Svo, limp cloth, 
price 2s 6d. 
{ \HAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 
\/ A New Test, with Illustrative Notes. By Tuomas 
Wricgut, Esy., M.A., F.S.A. 
Loudon: Cages Grirrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 








In cloth, price Is. 

A BRIEF DISCOURSE on WINE: 
Ris How to Choose ir, and how to Use it, including an 
account of the culture and produce of the Vine in all 
Countiies. Every gentleman having any preteasion to 
form a choice collection of Wiues should p»s:ess this 
litle work. 

London : Caartes GairFix and Co., Stuti oners’ Hall 
court. 





Fifth Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 1s, 
post free. 

f bee SEARCH fora PUBLISHER ; or, 
Counsels for a Young Author. It con taius advice 

about Binding, Composition, Printing, and Advertis- 

ing; also, Specimens of Type, and Sizes of Paper. Itis 

a complete Literary Guide for a novice, and full of exact 

and trustw@rthy iuformation. 

“We wish we hal seen such a book 15 years ago 
that’s all. It is fall of necessary information; and, 
if thoroughly digestei, it will save sume head-aches, 
heart-aches, aud, perhaps—despicable as the considera- 
tion must be to the child of genius quatling nectar above 
the clouds—a few golden sovereigus, bearing the image 
and supersecription of Victoria the Lirst.”"—Christian 
Weekly News. 

Loudon: A. W. Bennert, 5 Bishopsgate without, E.C. 








j2mo, embussed cloth, 23 Gd. 
ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. 


THE 
Translated inio English, with mauy Notes and 
Emendations from the Grammar of Thiersch, Matthia, 
&e., by tue Rev. G. N. Wriaur, M.A. 
A New Edition, curefuily revised by the Rev. Joun 
Massis, M.A. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


On OCTOBER 1, in 8 vole. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Hvgst and Bracxetr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Tristram’s Will. By Alice 


Krxq. Author of “ Eveline,” &. Dedicated to 
CHARLES DICKENS, 3 vols. 

The Huguenot Family. By 
Saran ‘Tyrer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 


“The best of Miss Tytler's books. The author isa 
writer of true, sweet, and original genius, and her book 
is Oue of permanent value, the interest of which re 
peated readings will not exhaust."—Pall Mail Gazette. 


The Giraffe Hunters. By Captain 


MAYNE Reip. 3 vols. 


The Sisters of Sainthill By 


Lady BLake. 3 vols. 
’ . 
A Woman’s Trials. By Grace 
Huvnst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 














NEVER—FOR EVER. 8 vols. 
The BROTHERS’ BET. By Emilie 


CaRLeEN, Author of “ Tae Guardian,” &e. 1 vol. 


mARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 

“*Margaret’s Engagemen',’ in its freshness, its 
huinour, its good writing, and its genuine human interest 
rauks very high among the Lest novels of the day.”— 
Morning Star. 


The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. By Frorexce Marryar. 8 vols. 

“ A novel which creates interest from the beginning 
and contiuues it to the close. The styleis lively and 
vigcr us, and some of its scenes are depicted with vivid 
energy. It is pleasant, aud sometimes deeply interest- 
ing iu the perusal, aud at its close it leaves an azree- 
able impression on the mind. It is an original and suc- 
cessful production,”"—Jforning Post. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 


REWARD. By a BarRRIsTER. 3 vols. 
‘Decidedly a cleverand amusing novel,”"—Athenzum. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS; an Oxford 


Story. 2 vols. 


Third Edition of COMETH UP asa 
FLOWEX. In 2 vols. post Syvo. 
Also, just ready. 
Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY. 
ASTORMY LIFE. 38 vols. 


JOHN FALE. From the Danish of 
H. F. Ewaup. By the Translator of “ lhe Guardian.” 
3 vols. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the 
Author of “East Lynne.” In crown 8vo, with an 
Lilustration, price 6s, Forming the New Volume of 
* Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 


Ricuarp Bent.ey, Pablisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





A. MARION, SON, and CO., 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS, 
22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Twelve of the Principal Pictures in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. Reproduced by Signor 


Moreiur. In 3 ditfereut sizes, price 7s 6d, 23 6d, 
and 1s each. 
Raphael’s Bible. The whole of the 52 


Frescoes in the Loggie of the Vatican. Photographed 
direct from the Originals. The work complete, and 
half-bound, price £20; single copies, lis 6d; 12 
selected copies, 93 6d; 26 selected copies, 83 6d each. 


Switzerland and Savoy. A very Choice 
Collection of Photographs may be inspected as above, 
in various sizes, prices from 1s to 12s éd each. 
Detailed Catalogues of sbove on application. 

Piotographs arranged, mounted, and bouud. 

A. MARION, SON, and CO. solicit the inspection of 
their extensive Stock of English and Foreign Photo- 
graphs at above Address. 

250,000 Cartes de Visite always in Stock. 

Complete and Classified Catalogue on receipt o! 6 stamps. 

22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, (Publishing 
Departweut on the First Floor.) 

Just published, Secoud Edition, price ls. 

HE EPISCOPAL MEETING of 1867 

A Letter to the Lord Arcbishop of Canterbury. 

By Coxnor ‘TuiRtwaLL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 

Rivixcroxs, Waterloo place, Londoa; Oxford; and 





Cambridge. 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


By SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 
The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the 


SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Portraits of Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker. Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


[ Immediately. 


NEW WORK by M. GUIZOT. 
TRANSLATED by the AUTHOR cf “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


BIOGRAPHY of M. DE BARANTE. 


by Jeenz. Crown 8yo. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. 


8 vels. 


With Portrait 


(Immediately. 


By Henry Kryestry. 
(immediately. 





NEW WORKS.—THIS DAY. 


SERMONS 


PREACHED 


in RUGBY SCHOOL 


CHAPEL in 1858, 1859, 1860. By Frepertck Tempir, D.D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Head Master of itugby School, Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Eari of Denbigh. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8y0, cloth, 7s Gd. 


The PSALMS, 


CHRONOLOGICALLY  AR- 


RANGED. An Amended Version, with Histories! Introductions and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Four Friexps. Crown Svo, cluth, 10s 6d. 


Macminnan and Co., London. 





TINSLEY’S 


MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ON" SILILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. ILL, for OCTOBER, is now ready. 
ConTENTS. 


1—Thie Adventures of Dr. Brady. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. (With an 
Tlustration.) 
Chap. 9. Truth at Last—10. The 
Banshee—11. Out on the World 
—12. The Proprietary Co lege. 
2—A Carol of Harvest for 1867. By 
Walt. Whitman. 
3—Tbe Easel in the Air. With an Illus- 
tration. 
4—Somebody's Bag. 
5—The Duties of an Aide-de-Camp. 
6—Aunt Anastatia on Modern Novels. 
7—The Way to Beauty. 





8—The Rock Aheal. By Elmund Yates 

(With an Iustration.) Book I. 
Chap. 4. Breaking Cover — 5. 
The Memory- Haunted. 

9—What Hearest Thou? 

10—Yachting. 

11—Male Flirts. 

12—What about Abyssinia ? 

13—The Hm. Alice Brand’s Correspond- 
eunce. No. IIL 

14—Autour de ma Chambre. 

15—Paris Fashions. (With Coloured 
Plate, and several Llustrationus.) 


By tle AUTHOR of “COMETH UP AS A ELOWER.” 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. A New Novel. 


In 8 vols. 


HOG HUNTING in 


SPORTS. With numerous Illustrations. 
of “The Eastern Huuters.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. 


LE Fanvu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. 


Ross. 2 vols. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET. 


G.A. Henry. In 3 vois. 


the EAST, 


A Novel. 


[Just ready. 


and Other 


By Captain J.T. Newatr, Author 
(Ready this dvy. 


A Novel. 


( Ready this day at every library. 


A Novel. By J. S. 


Iu 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


By Cuanrves H, 


(Just ready. 


A New Novel. By 


[Ready this day.” 


Ttnstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
Py ELUsInE, and Other POEMS. By Epwarp Yarp ey, 
J) Author of “ Fantastic Stories.” 
Lendon: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Cn Tuesday, October 1, 


IGHT COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. 


in 1 vol. 8vo, price 152. 
Translated into 


Rhymed Metres by LeoNarv-Hampson Rupp, M.A. 
London: Loxemuans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Ou Tuesday, October 1, in 1 vol. 8yo, 
DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY ; containing 
Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons ofall Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. With a Classified aud Chronological 
Index of the Piincipal Names. Edited by Wittiam 1. R. Cates. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternos‘er row. 





On October 1, in 1 vo!. post 8ve, with 3 Portraits. 
ETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz., Gluck, 


Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, aud Mendelssoin. Translated from the German 


by Lady Watrace. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
TVISCAL LEGISLATION, 1842—1865 ; a Review of the Finan- 
cial Changes of that Period, and their Effects upon Revenue, Trade, Manu- 
factures, and Employment. By Joun Noewe, 
Lo: doa: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





EEDS NEW MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION and SCHOOL 


of ART.—The BLILDER, couducted by Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., will con- 





tain THIS WEEK:—A Fine View and Pian of Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and 
School of Art—ihe Public Works of Spain—Scotland Yard—Public Works as Exe- 
euted in France—Ventilation —Architeetural Doings in Germauy—Industrial 
Education—Science in DundeeManagement of Comyetitions—and various other 
Papers, with «ll the news connected with Art, Sanitary Matters, and Coust:uction.— 





1 York street, Coveut Garden, aud all Newsmen. 4d, or by post, 5d. 


On Wednesday next, crown 8vo, with Map of Abyssinia. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO ABYSSINIA, 


With an APPENDIX, 


And a COMPARISON of the PRACTICABLE ROUTES for a MARCH upon 
DEBRA TABOR and MAGDALA. 


By HENRY DUFTON. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE 
“CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION OF MR. DICKENS'S 
WORKS. 
On 30th of September. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


With 8 Illustrations, price 3s. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In a few days, crown 8vo. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—AND AFTER? 


Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine, with some Additions and Corrections. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 





Crown 8vo, with Fac-Simile Letter, 9s. 


ABD-EL-KADERB: a Biography. 


Dictated by Himself to Colonel CHURCHILL. 





Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 


THE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES. 


With SELECTIONS from the LYRIC and PASTORAL PORTS of GREECE, 
Trauslated into Euglish Vers>, by MAURICE PURCELL FITZGERALD, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. post 8yo. 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. By 


A. M. DonELay. 
2 vols. crown §¥o. 


The ROMANCE of a GARRET: a Tale of London 


Life. By SypNey Warrine. 


1 vol. crown 8yo, 8s. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE, and 


NOVELETTES. By Ovrma. 


other 


3 vols. crown 8y0. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rostnsoy, Author 


of “Grandmother's Money,” &e. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


ARTINGALE CASTLE, By T. A. Troxxopg. 


Cuapman and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL. 
THE NEW NOVEL 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 





SECOND EDITION.—In 2 vols., at a)l Libraries. 


CIRC E. 


‘“‘ The book is a good and clever one, remarkably reidab‘e, and above the average 
of ordinary works of fiction.” —G@lobe. 

“A romance that, ouce commenced, will not be readily laid aside till the last page 
is perused. The interest is wonderfully well sustained.”—Z£ra. 

“ The story is written with cleverness, and will be read with considerable interest.” 
—Observer. 

“ Not cnly readable, but interesting in an eminent degree.”"— Court Circular. 

“ The story itself is charming.’ —Cosmopolitan. 

“A more powerfully written novel, with a more simple and well constructed story, 
has not lately come before us......We here lay down ‘Circe,’ confessing that is 
perusal has enthralled as."—Morning Advertiser, 

“This novel is one of the best of the day."—News of the World. 

“ This is an extraordinary book....It is a story of character, not of incident, and it 
is fraught with a terrible moral.”"—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“Those who have not yet read‘ Circe’ havea great pleasure to come. It is one of 
the most brilliant productions of modern times, written with rare elegance and 
power, and telling a plain, unvarnished story, in a manner which leads the reader on 
with deep interest and pleasaut suspense till the last page. There is also much 
scholarship shown, but scholarship without pedantry, and a moral deduced which is 
worthy of being widely disseminated, and takeu to heart."—Court Journal. 


Warp, Lock, and TyLer, Warwick House, Pateraoster row. 


CHAMBERS’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

NOW READY, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 
PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGES POST FREE. 
W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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Now ready, 2 vcls. demy 8vo, price 36s. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS: 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICES OF INDIA. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of “ History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c. 


ConTENTS. 


LORD CORNWALLIS. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

THE HON. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
THE REV. HENRY MARTIN. 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

SIR ALEXANDER BURNES. 


CAPTAIN ARTHUR CONOLLY. 

MAJOR ELDRED POTTINGER. 

MAJOR D’ARCY TODD. 

SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 

GENERAL JAMES NEILL. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN NICHOLSON. 


Appendix, &c. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
“T am not without a hope that these memoirs may be regarded, in some sort, as a Biographical History of India from the days of Corn= 


wallis to the days of Canning...... I have not attempted, indeed, to write history; the work has grown up spontancously out of the - 
lives of tho great men who make history...... and, unless the ability of the execution has fallen far short of the sincerity of the 
design, I have done something, in these pages, to do honour to a race of public servants unsurpassed in the history of the world...... 


have striven to show how youths, from the middle-class families of our British Islands, have gone forth into the great Eastern world, and, by 
their own unaided exertions, carved their way to fame and fortune."—J. W. Kaye. 


OPINIONS OF 


FRroM THE “ ATHENUM.” 

“We say at once that more admirably written and interesting narra- 
tives are scarcely to be found in any literature. We do not envy the 
man who could read without deep emotion the lives here given of 
Conolly, Lawrence, and Nicholson; and we doubt whether the whole 
range of history can show more perfect characters. Nobler subjects of 
biography could not have been chosen, and higher praise it is impos- 
sible to bestow on a writer than to say, as we do of this author, that 
he is fully equal to such a theme..... Mr. Kaye’s ‘Lives of 
Indian Officers’ will take a high place among the standard books of 
England.” 





THE PRESS. 
From THE “SPECTATOR.” 

“ A cadet, an artillery officer, an editor, and employé of the first rank, 
a successful historian, Mr. Kaye unites in his own person all the quali- 
fications requisite to the biographer of the great Indian soldiers.” 

From THE “ EXAMINER.” 

“Two stout volumes of biography, which, arranged chronologically, 
have, in addition to their biographical interests, great historical value 
as illustrations of the progress of political government, warlike ex- 
ercise, and philanthropic effort in India during the last three genera- 
tions. It is a work of remarkable interest; the interest being due not 
only to the stirring subjects of which it treats, but also to the admirable 
way in which the subjects are treated.” 








The REIGN of LAW. 
Founth Edition, post 8vo, price 12s. 
A very able book, and very 1endable.”—Tines. 
“ As unanswerable as it is attractive."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
. strong, sound, mature, able thought from its first 


By the Duke of ArcyLu. 


“ This isa masterly hook... 
page to its last.”—Spectator. 


** A very remarkable volume."—Lraminer. 
“ As interesting as a fairy tale.”"—Jilustrated Times. 
“A really valuable c mtribution to scienc2,”"— Westminster Review. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Georce MacDonatp, 
Author of ‘‘Aunals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. ‘Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 





CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the BOYLE 
LECTURES for 1866. By the Rev. EL. 1. PLumprre, M.A, Professor of Tue.- 
logy, King’s College. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“One of the most valuable and unanswerable defences of Christianity that have 
lately appeared.”"—London Review. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES. By Sir Joun F. W. 


Herscuer, Bart. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STARLING. By Norman Macrzop, D.D. 2 


vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


LOTTA SCHMIDT, and other Stories. 


TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, luvs 6d. 


By ANTHONY 








ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 








NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, EDITED BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
NUMBER ONE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SAINT 


PAU L’S: 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
FICTION, ART, AND LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AND 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. E 


MILLATIS, R.A. 


CONTENTS. 


An INTRODUCTION. By the Eprror. 
«*A LEAP in the DARK;” or, a Glance at what was done last 
Session. 


ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness B. pe Bury.| ON TASTE. By Henry O’Nei, R.A 


Chaps. I.-IV. 
The ETHICS TRADES’ of UNIONS. 


The TURF: its PRESENT CONDITION and PROS- 
PECTS. 

ON SOVEREIGNTY. 

PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By Anrnony 

TroLtitope. Chaps. I.-1V. 





London: VIRTUE and CO., 294 City Road. Publishing Office: 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








Lonvon: Printed by Jonny Campnett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mividlesex, at 18 Exet r Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Specrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesuid, Saturday, September 21, 1817. 
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